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Preface 


The challenge to the social scientist and social leader — the maintenance 
of peaceful group relations and the stimulation of a fuller more productive in- 
dividual and group life — seems to come into focus as one reads this issue of 
Social Issues in sequence with the previous number, “Social Therapy”, by Dr. 
Jaques and his co-workers. The central problem emerging from the two issues 
seems to be the question of how the face-to-face techniques of the educator, 
group worker, social therapist, and social leader can be most effectively integrated 
with the mass communication techniques discussed by Dr. Fearing and his col- 
leagues. Teamwork of the two types of methods of releasing social energy and 
influencing social change is surely the main hope of a successful democracy. 
It is exciting to visualize situations where groups working with adequate leader- 
ship and social scientist consultants are prepared to utilize effectively the re- 
sources of the mass communication networks, and where the needs and requests 
of these groups in turn serve as the basis for the content communicated through 
these widespread channels. Certainly we can predict that the release of human 
potential, in terms of creative intelligence, group productivity, and individual 
happiness which would result from such efforts would be beyond the bounds 
of our experience to date. 

It seems imperative that the social scientists working on the two types of 
_ problems collaborate in joint research explorations. It also seems clear that 
such research calls for partnership with social practitioners who work with the 
mass media and with primary groups. 


RONALD LIPPITT, 
General Editor 














Some Sources of Confusion 


FRANKLIN FEARING 


There seems to be very general agreement that radio and motion pictures 
should and do play a tremendously significant role in our society. People 
of good will generally are deeply concerned about the character of this role 
and its potentialities for the future. This is true of many of those who are 
directly concerned with the production of pictures and radio programs, as well 
as those persons whose professional activities bring them into contact with this 
multi-phased, many valued, human enterprise. Altogether a very large number 
of persons-—social scientists, educators, members of various creative crafts, 
writers, directors, musicians, animationists, and (some) producers—are con- 
scious that these media have a meaning for a democratic culture which is at 
least as important as their significance as a business or industry. Whether 
this sense of social responsibility derives from the professional code of the 
creative craftsman, or from the intelligent layman’s need to understand the 
forces which shape his world, it is persistent and real, and reflects a healthy 
human intent to understand a great social instrument. 


This intent is frustrated or at least impeded by the array of contradictory 
assumptions and hypotheses, and conflicting systems of values as regards the 
basic character and effects of films and radio. This confusion is found not 
only in popular attitudes towards these media, but in the more sophisticated 
attempt to construct systematic conceptualizations and working hypotheses. 


It is not the intent of the present discussion to suggest a formal theory as a 
happy resolution of these conflicts. In part these conflicting ideas and assump- 
tions reflect existing disagreements regarding the part which the great mass 
media play, or ought to play, in a democratic society. In part they reflect 
outmoded notions about the nature of collective behavior and the supposed 
differences between the behavior of the individual, and the behavior of the 
masses. In any event, it may be useful to set forth some of the focal points 
around which these confusions seem to center as a first step towards clearer 
thinking. 


1Evidence of this concern with radio and motion pictures as social forces is found in 
the increasing number of scholarly and semi-scholarly journals in the field. In the current 
issue of the recently founded Hollywood Quarterly (published by the University of 
California Press) Arthur Rosenheimer (A Survey of Film Periodicals) lists 50 odd 
magazines published in the United States and England which are devoted to the serious 
aspects of motion pictures. 
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Motion Pictures and Radio as Entertainment 


The first source of confusion has to do with the basic function of the media 
themselves. It seems to center around the meaning of the term “entertainment.” 
It is sometimes assumed that radio and films, especially commercial films, are 
primarily vehicles for “pure entertainment” and that injection of any “‘serious”’ 
content is a perversion of the high mission to provide “escapist dreams.” The 
argument in support of this states that in a world of stress and strain that 
motion picture theater offers almost the last refuge where the harrassed citizen 
can for a time forget his troubles. The ambiguity of the term “entertainment” 
and “escape” is in this context obvious. In a sense all dramatic presentations— 
story-telling, Greek tragedy, medieval morality plays, the modern novel—are 
escapist insofar as they afford the individual an opportunity to get away from 
the world of his personal experience and escape into a more ordered and hence 
more meaningful world. It may be true that a substantial proportion of com- 
mercial entertainment via the mass media presents a picture of life which is 
oversimplified, unrealistic, and in marked contrast to the way of life as actually 
‘experienced by most of the audience. This fact, if it is a fact, should be 
evaluated in the light of trends in our society. It is not a basis for equating 


‘motion picture “entertainment” with escapism or daydreaming. As a matter 


of fact the great function of the teller of tales psychologically and historically 
has probably never been merely to provide escapist dreams. His role has been a 
dynamic one. He has interpreted, explained and psychologically structured the 
world of his audience. 


Whatever the character of pictures or radio programs may be—gay, frivo- 
lous, realistic, unrealistic, comic, tragic—the term “entertainment’’ as com- 
monly used is constricting in its implications and confusing in its assumptions. 
Its use when coupled with the term “escapist” subtly devalues both the media 
and their audience. 


The "Mass Audience" 


A second source of confusion has to do with the nature and make-up of 
the vast audience which is exposed to radio and films. The enormous com- 
plexity of this audience, its diversity, as regards make-up, psychological back- 
grounds and needs is pretty consistently ignored. .No audience like it has ever 
before existed. A single motion picture may be seen by ten million persons 
and a radio program heard by twenty million. All this means psychological 
complexity rather than simplicity. The term “mass audience” as commonly 
used is a stereotype which conceals this psychological complexity. 
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In its most extreme form this stereotype presents the audience as made 
up of featureless robots with blank minds and low intelligences. As regards 
this last, we continue to be relentlessly pursued by the average-mental-age-is- 
13-years idea. Psychiatrists comment on the peculiar “‘suggestibility’’ and 
“passivity” of the motion picture audience. Social psychologists familiar with 
the “crowd mind” fallacies will recognize the familiar LeBonian pattern in 
some of the current theorizing regarding the mass audience. 


But it is not the fallacies, long exposed, of the ‘crowd mind” concept 
with which we are here concerned. It is the use of these concepts to 
rationalize a policy which confines motion picture “‘entertainment” to a re- 
stricted type of content on the grounds that the “mass audience” doesn’t “want” 
or can’t understand anything else. 


The Question of Effects 


A third source of confusion concerns the nature of the effects of the 
mass media. Perhaps the core of this difficulty has to do with the relation of 
content to audience reaction. The question around which this confusion seems 
to center might be put this way: “What does the audience ‘get out of’ a film 
or radio program?’’ It is what the producer or script writer intended? This last 
question concerns the critical discrepancy, apparently unrecognized or ignored, 
between what is put in the content of the film or radio program, and what 
comes out in terms of its meaning to the audience. The recently revived con- 
troversy regarding the effects on attitudes towards the Negro by the film, Birth 
of a Nation, illustrates the point. In a letter written to Sight and Sound,* 
D. W. Griffith, the producer of this film, states: 


“I am not now and never have been ‘anti-Negro’ or ‘anti’-any other race. My 
attitude towards the Negroes has always been one of affection and brotherly feeling. 
I was partly raised by a lovable old Negress down in old Kentucky, and I have 
always gotten along extremely well with the Negro people. 

“In filming The Birth of a Nation, I gave to my best knowledge the proven facts, 
fand presented the known truth, about the Reconstruction period in the American 
South. These facts are based on an overwhelming compilation of authentic evidence 
and testimony. My picturization of history as it happens requires, therefore, no 
apology, no defense, no ‘explanations.’ ” 


For Mr. Griffith, Birth of a Nation is an historical film based upon adequate 
historical documentation. When this film, along with a number of others, was 
the subject of experimental study in 1933, by Thurstone and Peterson® it was 


2Sight and Sound, vol. 16, 1947, p. 32. 
3Peterson, R. C. and Thurstone, L. L. Motion Pictures and the Social Attitudes of 
Children, 1933, Macmillan, New York. 
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found that it did significantly influence attitudes towards Negroes and in an 
adverse direction. Mortimer J. Adler*, a severe critic of the Payne Fund 
studies, of which the Thurstone-Peterson investigation is one, comments: “The 
power of Thomas Dixon (author of The Clansman, the novel on which Birth 
of a Nation is based) as a propagandist is thus confirmed.” It is not necessary 
to question Mr. Griffith’s sincerity or integrity of purpose to recognize the 
discrepancy between what is put into a film and what its effects may be, This 
question must be clarified, not merely argued, before the educational and social 
potential of the mass media may be fully realized. The most serious intent of a 
socially conscious and responsible maker of films may misfire. A recently 
released film, Crossfire, intended to deal constructively with anti-Semitism, may 
fail as badly as did Birth of a Nation. 


It is questionable if the current techniques for appraisal of audience response, 
valuable as they may be for certain purposes, will provide the clarifying data 
for this problem. For example, the results of these studies are usually expressed 
in the simple like-dislike dimension. This dimension of appraisal may correlate 
only slightly, if at all, with the true significance of the film’s (or radio pro- 
gram’s) content for the audience, or the long-term effects of such content. 

Interpretations of motion picture content and effects in terms of the more 
sophisticated rubrics of Freudian or near-Freudian psychology—vide Kracauer® 
and Parker Tyler*—do not contribute much to this problem either. Kracauer’s 
analyses of the film in pre-Hitler Germany as a reflection of the German collec- 
tive unconscious contains many useful insights, but it tells us little regarding 
the extent to which these films actually did communicate the content which 
Kracauer’s analyses now reveal. Nor do we know whether the motifs which 
Kracauer now finds in these films—motifs which, according to Kracauer, were 
premonitory of the rise of Hitler—actually reflected the insights on the part of 
the films’ makers into the state of the German mind. If these motifs were the 
results of judgments “unconsciously” made by the makers of the films the 
situation is even more confused. Formulations which state that the collective 
unconscious of the makers of films communicate to the collective unconscious 
of the audiences who see them, are not very satisfactory to most contemporary 
social psychologists. 


It is worth noting, in passing, that these confused conceptions regarding 
the supposed specific effects of films or radio programs are related to the emo- 


4Adler, M. J. Art and Prudence, 1937, Longmans Green, New York. 

5Kracauer, Siegfried. From Caligari to Hitler, 1947, Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

®Tyler, Parker. Magic and Myth of the Movies, 1947, Holt, New York. 
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tionally loaded question of ‘‘propaganda” in these media. It seems almost 
impossible for the layman to discuss propaganda without moral indignation. 
In the context of film or radio this indignation is frequently directed towards 
those who supposedly add “propaganda” to an otherwise innocent “entertain- 
ment.” It seems difficult for the layman to realize that even the most innocuous 
“entertainment” is about something. Wittingly or unwittingly, attitudes are 
indicated with emotional loadings. If they get through—always an uncertain 
matter—they are “propaganda.” 


Who is Responsible? 


There is, finally, the confusion of values which centers around the question 
of social responsibility. Many films and radio programs are planned with the 
intent to say something which will affect behavior, Whether these effects are 
achieved is beside the point. Who is to assume responsibility? At this point. 
the question of censorship is apt to rear its ugly head. This writer shares with 
the most militant defender of freedom in the arts a profound distrust of insti- 
tutionalized censorship expressed in formal codes. There is a question, how- 
ever, of the film which, regardless of the intent of its makers, does increase 
interracial tensions or perpetuate harmful ethnic stereotypes. What is to be 
done? Whose freedom is transgressed if the film is “banned,” or is permitted 
to be shown? The whole question of social responsibility of the creative 
workers and others professionally concerned with the mass media is a confused 
state. It is tied up with opposing systems of values of the creative artist, the 
mass media as a business enterprise, and the vested interests of particular 
pressure groups. It is possible that in some measure this confusion arises out 
of the failure to recognize the communicative character of radio and film and 
the fact of the immensity of the audience to be affected. This may mean that 
standards and techniques of evaluation will have to be developed for films or 
radio. The status of these as “art”, at least in the commonly accepted sense, 
may be of secondary itaportance. 


These are some of the areas in which there is much confused thinking and 
inadequate analysis. Outmoded assumptions about the nature of human nature, 
the forces which condition human behavior, including thinking, as well as con- 
flicting systems of values, centering around opposing group interests, seem to 
have created many of the difficulties. There is need for a large amount of 
clarifying research, particularly on the crucial problem of the relation between 
content and meaning as apprehended by the mass audience. It is startlingly 
true that if a group of socially minded makers of film, together with an equally 
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socially minded group of social scientists, operating with an unlimited budget 
with unrestricted facilities, wished to make a film to alleviate, say, interracial 
tensions, they would not know precisely what to put in it. At present, about 
all such a hypothetical group could do would be to utilize whatever odds ands 
ends of armchair psychology they happened to possess plus their social good will 
and hope for the best. This is a sad state of affairs. Until we have such 
clarifying data, together with sharper conceptualizations about human communi- 
cation and the mass audience, it will be difficult to deal constructively with most 
of the confusions which have been discussed in the foregoing paragraphs. 














Ego-Involvement and the Mass Media 


MUZAFER SHERIF AND S. STANSFELD SARGENT 


The mass media of communication are products of the revolutionary techno- 
logical developments of modern times. As such, they are subject to control by 
those who own the means of production and transportation. As the Report of 
the Commission on Freedom of the Press quoted from William Allen White: 
“Too often the publisher of an American newspaper has made his money in 
some other calling than journalism. He is a rich man seeking power and pres- 
tige. He has the country club complex. The business manager of this absentee 
owner quickly is afflicted with the country club point of view.’ ~The content 
of newspaper columns, movies, or radio broadcasts is not determined solely 
by news value or intrinsic newsworthiness or entertainment value. . It is signif- 
icantly affected—in some cases selectively chosen—in accordance with the per- 
sonal involvements, conscious or unconscious, on the part of the publishers, 
owners, producers and their friends. The work of Doob and other students 
of propaganda gives detailed evidence of this point.? 


Therefore an adequate social psychology of mass media should start by 
determining the personal involvements of publishers, owners, producers, etc. 
Only in this way can the content, direction and effects of mass media become 
really intelligible. Usually researches into the effects of mass media concentrate 
on the readers or listeners—their attitudes, prejudices, personal involvements, 
etc. The selective processes of the recipient and those of the originator of the 
stimuli do not operate independently; they act and react upon each other. Un- 
less the one-sided stress upon the reader and listener is broadened to include 
study of the predilections of the originator, the social psychology of the mass 
media is doomed to remain academic and sterile. 


The two features of the situation which are of particular significance to 
the social psychologist are (1) mass media replace, to a great extent, face-to-face 
contacts in shaping attitudes, identifications and the subsequent ‘public’ opin- 
ion” ; (2) mass media reach millions of people with their message almost simul- 


1Report of the Commission on Freedom of the Press, University of Chicago Press, 
1947, pn. 59-60. 
2Doob, L. W. Propaganda: Its Psychology and Technique. Holt, 1935. 
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taneously. These two features are already forcing us to revise our provincial 
views of social psychology based on social stimulation mediated solely through 
the actual presence of other individuals. The radio, movie and newspaper have 
become institutions, each with its own prestige halo../The printed word, the 
broadcast announcement, the star on the screen, appearing with this stamp 
of prestige, have a more compelling effect than their appearance in person 
would have... In one important way, however, mass media and face-to-face con- 
tacts are similar; they are both powerful weapons for molding, perpetuating 
and re-orienting personal identifications as well as other attitudes. 


A Summary of Ego-Involvement 


Ego-involvement is not a concept to designate a phenomenon obtained 
only from “trained observers” in the laboratory of the psychologist. It is one 
of the most common features of human behavior, and reveals itself constantly 
in everyday human relationships.? As is well established by now, our reactions 
are functions of the organism n a situation. They are differential and selective, 
as determined by internal factors such as motivations or emotional states, by 


.personal involvements, by other attitudes and the like, as well as by our per- 


ception or interpretation of the external situation. We do not react uniformly 
to the same remarks coming from different people. Our reactions are consider- 
ably, and at times totally, altered according to our established or expected re- 
lationship with the individual or group in question—that is, according to our 
roles. The group may consist of trusted friends or of proven enemies; of peo- 
ple like ourselves or of outsiders with varying degrees of emotional distance 
from us; we may perceive them as our equals, our superiors, our inferiors. They 
may be people with whom association as equals will not be tolerated by the 
members of our “‘set”. They may be people whose presence is eagerly sought; 
the occasion may enhance our “personal worth” in the eyes of friend or foe. 
In all these situations (and the number could be multiplied indefinitely) our 
ego is actively involved in one way or another. When we are thus ego-involved 
our reactions are considerably modified positively or negatively. Diverse cases 
of these differential reactions due to personal involvement have been subjected 
to experimental investigation during the last decade. It has been shown quan- 
titatively in several studies that performance in a task may be considerably 
altered, not only by the presence of other individuals, but also by awareness 


‘For a more extensive discussion, see “The Psychology of Ego-Involvements,” by 
Muzafer Sherif and Hadley Cantril, Wiley, 1947. 
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of the level of the performance of others whose ability in our eyes is superior, 
equal or inferior to ours. In short, when the ego is involved in any situation, 
in any capacity, our reactions are not impartial, We become highly selective, 
accentuating certain aspects, glossing over other aspects to the point of recasting 
the whole situation to protect or enhance our ego. 


The formidable word, ‘ego’, is not a mystic, immutable entity. It is a 
genetic product, formed in the course of development of the individual, partic- 
ularly in relation to his social setting. Neither is it a solitary structure. It 
consists of certain attitudes, related to what the individual comes to consider 
“T’, “me’’, “mine’’, etc. We designate attitudes thus related as “‘ego-attitudes’”’. 
The ego-attitudes are basically governed by the same principles that govern the 
formation and functioning of any attitude. They define our established rela- 
tionships to other individuals. These may be interpersonal relationships such 
as kinship or friendship, or group relationships such as gang, club, church, 
state, nation, socio-economic class, international affiliations and the like. Ego- 
attitudes are situationally aroused when our established identifications are “‘tap- 
ped” in one way or another. The same joke about ourselves which may be 
taken in a good-natured way in our circle of friends may cause violent reactions 
in a situation in which we feel uneasy and compelled to protect our personal 
worth. 


The major ego-attitudes and hence the ego are derived primarily from 
the values of the group or groups with which we identify ourselves.- The very 
character of identification is built up on the basis of attitudes formed in rela- 
tion to the person, group or institution. The continuing process of our per- 
sonal identity consists mainly of the constellation of established attitudes in 
relation to groups and individuals. In accordance with these ego-attitudes we 
have loyalties, duties and responsibilities in relation to others. When these 
established ties are disrupted, feelings of insecurity and anxiety arise. 


Mass Media and Social Change 
With this brief characterization of our concepts, we turn to examples of 
the occurrence and significance of ego-involvement in connection with movies, 
radio and the press. However, we must mention first a feature of ego-psychol- 
ogy which is most relevant to the problem of mass media in general. 


Once the ego is formed, there is a tendency to avoid being “left out’ as 
a person in any situation of which we are a part.. In a group of good friends 
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whose opinions matter to us, we make a point of showing that we understand 
a joke, that we catch the drift of a subtle conversation whether we actually do 
or not. We laugh or smile amiably with the others, because it is frustrating 
to feel psychologically excluded. The Middletown lady tries to keep up with 
the latest books recommended by the “Book of the Month Club”. She feels, 
consequently, that she has to be prepared to remark on the fine points of, say, 
The Egg and I, at the next meeting of her club. Likewise, the members of a 
select social group feel they are back numbers if they are not ‘‘au courant” on 
the latest Paris fashions. 


With the staggering power of reaching millions of people at the same time, 
or within a short time, modern mass media create atmospheres which practical- 
ly compel people to “fit in ”—i.e. to become ego-involved. Or, to use a popular 
expression, they produce a “band-wagon’”’ effect, which tends to embrace people 
in ever-enlarging proportions. Once people are ego-involved by this atmosphere 
or band-wagon effect, their attitudes are more easily molded or manipulated 
in a desired direction (e.g. favorable to casting a vote, making a contribution 
etc.) Many ads illustrate how people are induced to become personally in- 
volved in this way: ‘Get your copy today and become one of the great company 

ra bathing suit.” The radio, 
movies and newspapers have become powerful agents for creating band-wagon 
effects which are potent in enlisting the personal involvements which lead to 
desired behavior. 





Recently Merton gave a detailed analysis of a striking case of ego-involve- 
ment achieved by means of the radio. Many of us still remember the Kate 
Smith “marathon” war bond drives. In Merton’s words: ‘September 21, 1943, 
was War Bond Day for the Columbia Broadcasting System. During a span 
of eighteen hours—from eight o'clock that morning until two the next morning 
-—a radio star named Kate Smith spoke for a minute or two at repeated intervals. 
Stardom implies a mammoth audience: it was estimated that in 1943 some 
23,000,000 Americans listened to Smith’s daytime programs in a week and 
some 21,0000,000 to her weekly evening program.’ 


The result was that she got thirty-nine million dollars worth of bond 
pledges in the course of that one day. Among the appeals she used in her 
marathon drive the most effective were those which sought to get her listeners 
personally involved. Content analysis presented by Merton shows that “‘sacrifice 


4Merton, Robert K., “Mass Persuasion—the Social Psychology of a War Bond Drive.” 
Harper, 1946. (P. 2.) 
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themes” (arousing people to do their share) and “participation themes” (ap- 
pealing for direct personal involvement) constituted about 70% of the material 
ptesented. A concrete illustration is as follows: 

“Could you say to Mrs. Viola Buckley—Mrs. Viola Buckley whose son Donald 


was killed in action—that you are doing everything you can to shorten the war— 
that you are backing up her son to the limit of your abilities?” 


Such appeals creating group atmospheres, against the excited background 
of the war situation, produced effective ego-involvement and action on the part 
of tens of thousands of people, as the huge sum pledged indicates. These ego- 
involvements on the part of listeners are typified by the following reactions of 
two contributors. 

"Well, Dad, we did something. I was part of the show.” 

“We felt that others had been impressed and bought a bond. And the fact that 
so many people felt the same way made me feel right—that I was in the right 
channel.” 

Ego-involvements may be quite general, or they may become personalized 
and specific. When one enjoys a movie, a radio drama or a novel, one projects 
himself into the situation and lives it vicariously through a kind of identification. 
Thus one enjoys a travelogue of the South Pacific, a March of Time dramatiza- 
tion or a good short story. But the reader or listener is likely also to identify 
himself with a leading character in the plot and participate vicariously in the 
action by way of that particular role. Or again, an individual may become ego- 
involved with a particular newspaper or magazine columnist or radio commen- 
tator and depend unconsciously upon the views expressed for his own ideas and 
attitudes. 


In the moving picture ego-involvements are at a premium. The visual and 
the auditory are synchronized in a most realistic way. Movies leave little to 
the imagination. They have a world of scope and dramatic effect as compared 
with the legitimate stage. The darkened movie theater facilitates this process 
of ego-involvement by eliminating distractions of the sort usually present when 
we read or listen to the radio. When we go to a movie we expect to be enter- 
tained; we have a passive rather than an active mental set, which also helps. 
Add to this the fact that practically all movie plots are built around “human 
interest” themes compared with only a fraction of radio, newspaper and even 
magazine content, and it becomes clear why movies afford maximum oppor- 
tunity for identification. 


However in the movies the personalized sort of ego-involvement is even 
more striking. An extensive survey reported in 1941 on the tendency of movie 
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theater-goers to project themselves into situations shown on the screen, “to 
imagine themselves in the place of the star, or (perhaps unconsciously) to pre- 
tend they are the star.” It was found that a star’s popularity is greatest with 
his own age and sex group. Mickey Rooney was most popular with boys his 
own age; Judy Garland and Deanna Durbin with post-adolescent girls. Paul 
Muni, Lionel Barrymore and other mature actors were most favored by men 
over thirty-one; actresses like Joan Crawford, Claudette Colbert and Norma 
Shearer by mature women. Most of the female stars were more popular with 
women than with men, and vice versa for the male stars.5 


This personal identification is especially intense in the case of youth. Ap- 
parently movie actors and actresses represent beauty, glamor, romance and fame 
—all of which are skilfully played up in other news media by the 400 corres- 
pondents assigned to Hollywood. In his study of Hollywood, Leo Rosten says: 

“Each day millions of men, women and children sit in the windowless temples 
of the screen and commune with their vicarious friends and lovers, to ride with 
Autry, love with Garbo, fight with Gable. These millions devour tons of strange 
magazines dedicated exclusively to Hollywood gossip and movie personalities. 


Each night they read the newspaper pages devoted to the chit-chat, the lingerie, and 
the petty history of the fabulous community which has captured their imagination.’’® 


Another slant on this process of identification is given in the Payne Fund 
studies of the movies. . Blumer discovered much of what he called ‘‘emotional 
possession”’ in children at the movies. The child often immerses himself in 
the picture to the extent that he loses ordinary control of feelings, thoughts 
and actions. The extensive autobiographies studied by Blumer revealed such 
emotional possession in the form of fright, sorrow, love and excitement.” These 
findings were confirmed by experimental studies of emotional reactions per- 
formed by Dysinger and Ruckmick.§ Ordinarily this kind of emotional involve- 
ment is short-lived, but other investigators discovered that the sleep of some 
children was noticeably disturbed by certain movies.® 


While the fact of ego-involvement in the movies is clearly established, it 
is harder to evaluate its effects on behavior. Summarizing the Payne Fund 
studies the chairman, W. W. Charters, concluded that the movies have ‘unusual 
power to impart information, to influence specific attitudes toward objects of 
social value, to affect emotions either in gross or in microscopic proportions, 
5See Sherif, M. and Cantril, H. ‘Psychology of Ego-Involvements,” 1947, p. 351. 
®Rosten, Leo C., “Hollywood.” Harcourt Brace, 1941, pp. 11-12. 
7Blumer, H. ‘Movies and Conduct,” Macmillan, 1933. 


8Dysinger, W. S., and Ruckmick, C. A., “Emotional Responses of Children to the Motion 
Picture Situation,” Macmillan, 1933. 


9Renshaw, S., Miller, V. L., Marquis, D., “Children’s Sleep,” Macmillan, 1933. 
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to affect health in a minor degree through sleep disturbance, and to affect pro- 
foundly the patterns of conduct of children.1° However, as all the investigators 
found, it is very difficult to separate the effects of movies from those of other 
social influences, and to estimate properly the long-range effects. 


Radio and Press Compared To Film. 


Radio listening does not provide as ideal a setting for ego-involvement as 
do the movies. It relies solely on the auditory sense and is subject to various 
interruptions. Human interest dramas, where a maximum of identification can 
occur, make up only a fraction of total radio presentation. 


In an intensive study of radio listening habits, Eisenberg found that New 
York children ten to thirteen years old preferred radio programs to almost any- 
thing else but movies and funnies.11 They spent an average of six to seven 
hours a week listening, chiefly to dramas, comedies and variety programs. 
Between a third and a half reported sometimes lying awake thinking about the 
programs they had heard, or dreaming about them, which suggests considerable 
identification or “emotional possession”. Identification is also common in adults. 
Herzog studied 100 women who listened to serial radio stories.12 The two 
commonest types of gratification they mentioned were emotional release and 
vicarious experience, both of which indicate ego-involvements. 


The content of the press is far more varied than that of movies or even 
the radio. Conditions are less conducive to identification, which takes place 
mostly with respect to that part of the newspaper devoted to human interest 
stories, pictures, cartoons, comics and some of the features. It may, however, 
play a part when one reads signed columns, editorials and even straight news 
reports.1 Much of the magazine content and most books consist of fiction, 
roughly comparable to the plots of movies. Data show, in fact, that the movies 
have influenced our reading habits to a large extent. The publicizing of movies 
like David Copperfield, Wuthering Heights or Great Expectations caused a 
tremendous rise in demand for these classics at libraries and bookstores. 


Probably the best study on ego-involvement in reading was done by Kath- 
arine N. Lind.1* Intensive case studies of children showed that a substantial 


10Charters, W. W., ‘Motion Pictures and Youth,’’ Macmillan, 1934. 
11Eisenberg, A. L., “Children and Radio Programs,” Columbia U. Press, 1936. 
12Herzog, H., “On Borrowed Experience.” Stud. Phil. Soc. Sci 9, No. 1, 1941. 
18A landlady of one of the writers reported: “I read all the stories about accidents and 
robberies in the paper and imagine how awful it would be if it happened to me.” 
F ae K. N,, “Social Psychology of Children’s Reading,” Am. J. Sociol., 41, pp. 454- 
69, 1936. 
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group read in order to escape into a dream world; identification was pronounced. 
A second group sought diversion and release from tension, evidencing some 
but not as much involvement as the first group. . Even in a third category a 
certain amount of identification was found—among those who were seeking 
solutions to their problems and trying to discover the meaning of life. ' The 
fourth group read to obtain information related to their specialized interests. 
Lind concluded the major facts on attitudes occur where personal indentifications 
are made; she saw danger in the “escapist” type of reading. 


Mass Media and Social Change 


Looking broadly at the effects of the mass media of communication, we 
see that, along with other modern technological developments of which they 
are a part, they are profoundly altering our patterns of culture. Their con- 
sequences are international as well as national, in war and peace. Through 
their function of disseminating news they keep us in touch with our world. 
They provide possibilities for us to live far richer than our forbears. 


But these ready-made facilities for vicarious living also embody elements 
of danger. Students of communications note that we are falling into habits 
of passive enjoyment which lead away from the world of reality. The ease 
with, which all kinds of ego-involvement take place, particularly in the movies 
and radio, may cause confusion and militate against development of well-in- 
tegrated personalities. 


A major consequence of ego-involvement is the adoption of new forms 
and values. Without doubt, this is the most important single effect of our 
gigantic sysytem of mass communication. ~ It is true that the movies, radio and 
press, in various degrees, mirror the times and stay within the bounds of sanc- 
tioned values. But they never mirror a culture as a whole; they do not depict 
it in a comprehensive, realistic way. For one thing, the attitudes, and personal 
involvements of publishers, producers and other owners of mass media provide 
norms which give the content a generally conservative flavor. Their efforts to 
reach the widest possible audiences reinforces this tendency to avoid the more 
vital and controversial facets of the culture. Narrowing down the selection 
still further, they emphasize, within the areas of content which seem desirable 
to them, the more striking, dramatic, and emotion-arousing aspects, linked with 
popular interests of the times. Hence the stress upon conflict, violence and 
war rather than peace and cooperation, or upon themes like the desirability of 
money, power, luxury, adventure, and glamorous romance. 
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Thus the mass media, by selecting and stressing certain themes at the 
expense of others, have the effect of creating and perpetuating ego-involvements 
which will not endanger the status quo... The values stressed are typically those 
which make no contribution to the processes of social change. . While some of 
the entertainment provided is very good, much of it tends to be unoriginal and 
stereotyped—e.g. the “boy meets girl” motif found in most movies. There are 
notable exceptions, of course; one thinks of the “Life of Louis Pasteur’, the 
movies of Chaplin, or the forthcoming production of ‘‘Gentlemen’s Agreement” 
—if the latter appears without its teeth being drawn!. Social psychologists and 
many students of communications agree however, that the mass media can in- 
form and entertain us, and at the same time challenge us to move on toward 
the new goals demanded by our changing world. 
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Some Remarks on the Role of Mass Media in 
So-called Tolerance Propaganda: 


PAUL F. LAZARSFELD 


From time to time the question comes up whether friendly relations be- 
tween racial groups can be promoted by propaganda in the media of mass 
communication like radio and newspapers. Many “tolerance” organizations 
spend considerable sums for such purposes, The main incentive for tolerance 
propaganda through mass media is probably the “success” of large-scale adver- 
tising. If we can sell soap this way, why shouldn’t we also be able to sell good 
interracial relations ? 


There is little direct evidence which permits us to appraise the success or 
failure of such activities, but there is enough inferential material available to 


offer a basis for a brief discussion of the problems involved. One procedure 


is to start with a statistical model. 


Let us assume that a representative sample of people in a community were 
interviewed as to their attitude toward a racial minority group. A few years 
later the same study was repeated. Comparing the average score obtained in 
the two samplings, we find an improvement in racial attitudes which we will 
call “‘greater tolerance.” The higher tolerance score might be explained in 
three ways: 


(a) Many persons did not change at all but a few showed a marked in- 
crease in tolerance, so that the slight average rise in score was due to the 
considerable change among a minority. (b) All the participants’ scores showed 
a greater amount of tolerance. (c) Only a small percentage of those who 
were interviewed the first time changed their scores, but some people in the first 
study had died or migrated and new respondents had to be substituted employ- 
ing, of course, proper sampling procedures. The data indicated that these 
new people were the ones who contributed the high tolerance scores, and there- 
fore accounted for the higher average. 


1This is publication #A-85 of the Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia 
University. 
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There are, of course, other possible combinations. But the above three 
types of increased tolerance should be logically differentiated in discussing the 
effect of mass media upon social groups. If we focus our attention on the 
presumable experiences of the individual respondents, the preceding distinction 
may be stated as follows: 


(a) There are conversions where people change their attitudes towards 
minorities strongly and rather suddenly. (b) There are slow acquisitions of 
new attitudes where people change their opinions in small increments over a 
considerable period of time. (c) There are substantial changes. This term 
we will leave undiscussed at the moment, but will return to it presently with a 
number of examples. 


What is the role that mass propaganda by radio and other media may 
play in the three main types of changes? We will take up each type in the 
order mentioned. 


A. Evasion of Propaganda 


We venture the opinion that conversions are rarely if ever brought about 
in a person just because he listens to a radio program or reads a pamphlet. This 
is a common sense experience and a generally accepted result of psychological 
research which has shown that tendencies towards discrimination against other 
racial groups are deeply imbedded in people’s personality development, As a 
result, most people have a strong tendency to keep their discriminatory attitude 
structure intact. If they are faced with broad general tolerance propaganda, 
they try to evade its effect by a variety of psychological devices. A good illustra- 
tion of this resistance to propaganda comes from a concrete study. 


A Jewish defense agency developed a series of cartoons around the char- 
acter of a “Mr. Biggott.” The purpose of these cartoons was to caricature the 
intolerance exhibited by Mr. Biggott in a variety of situations. For instance, 
he was shown refusing to employ an American Indian because he did not like 
“foreigners and immigrants.” In another cartoon, he was pictured standing 
in a cemetery in which soldiers of the recent war had been buried; in the caption 
he expressed his indignation that Italian and Jewish and good Anglo-Saxon 
soldiers were buried without proper segregation. Another cartoon showed him 
on his sickbed, refusing a blood transfusion from anyone but a 6th generation 
American. 


A number of people to whom the cartoons had been shown were inter- 
viewed to learn how the general reader would respond. Many people had no 
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difficulty understanding the meaning and intent of the cartoons. But a large 
number of respondents who, we knew from other sources, were intolerant, mis- 
interpreted the cartoon series and so avoided applying its message to themselves. 
For example, a man with strong isolationist tendencies said that the cemetery 
scene showed that Mr. Biggott was indignant that so many people had been 
killed in the war. An anti-Semitic worker interpreted the sickbed scene as 
demonstrating how rotten the capitalists are: they need special blood for a 
transfusion. Another respondent considered this cartoon a caricature of up- 
starts: he himself was a 10th generation American while the fellow in the 
cartoon who was making the fuss was only a 6th generation American.? 


But this mechanism of misinterpretation is still mild compared to what 
we call the “boomerang effect.” Often people turn tolerance propaganda up- 
side down to protect their own prejudices, When an anti-Semitic respondent 
was asked who he thought created the Mr. Biggott cartoons, he had a simple 
answer: some organization that wanted to show that a lot of people dislike 
Jews so that the rest of the public would feel freer to express their own 
hostility toward the Jews. 


There are quite a number of other unconscious devices by which people 
are able to deflect tolerance arguments and thus keep intact their habitual ways 
of looking at minority groups. One of these is selective memory. If one were 
‘to ask some people that he knows to read some short stories which try to show 
that all nationality groups have good and bad sides and then have these people 
summarize what they have read, he would find that they have a very selective 
memory ; they remember those elements in the story which correspond to their own 
preconceived opinions about the nationality groups discussed in the text. 


In addition to these devices of evasion, there is also the process which may 
be called the “‘self-selection” of audiences. Most people read and listen only 
to those materials with which they are likely to agree. Several years ago there 
was a series of radio programs called ‘Americans All, Immigrants All.” Each 
program discussed the contributions of a specific nationality group to American 
progress. Programs lauding the Italians had an audience made up largely of 
Italians; when the programs dealt with the contributions of Irish immigrants, 
the Irish were more likely to listen. 


2A series of such studies was started at Columbia University’s Bureau of Applied Social 
Research and were then continued on a large scale by the research department of the 
American Jewish Committee. A survey of the procedures is given in Jahoda, Marie and 
Cooper, Eunice, '‘Evasion of Propaganda: How Prejudiced People Respond to Anti- 
Prejudice Propaganda”, Journal of Psychology, 1947, 23, 15-25. 
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B. The Acquisition of New Social Habits 


A Southerner moving to the North, or a Fascist moving to a democratic 
country will often slowly and without any discernible turning point take on 
the attitudes and thought habits of his new environment. Social psychologists 
have studied this phenomenon of social learning in detail.? There seems to be 
agreement that “rewards” play a great role in this kind of change. If the old 
attitudes are likely to lead to conflict in the new environment, or if acceptance 
by the people who ‘count’ and other advantages, depend upon accepting the 
new folkways; then the newcomer will, after a while, act like the Romans. He 
doesn’t experience his change as deception even though he had backed his old 
beliefs by reference to facts, the truth of which he had not tested. Now, he 
accepts, with little more evidence, other facts and uses them to fortify his new 


beliefs. 


Such general environmental changes are subject to very little social manipu- 
lation. We cannot move all Southern Whites to the North in order to im- 
prove their attitudes towards Negroes. But there are two more manageable 
versions of this process which deserve special attention in the present context. 
One is organized social experiences and the other is organized personal influences. 


(a) To exemplify organized social experiences, we draw upon a study 
which Robert K. Merton is conducting for the Lavanburg Foundation. His 
problem is to find out how living in various housing projects affects people. So 


far two communities have been studied in great detail: one with a population 
which is half Negro and half white, and another where different religious groups 
live together. Permission was obtained to quote the following sample of un- 
published results: 


From three-quarters to nine-tenths of a cross-section of the American public 
has expressed itself as favoring residential segregation of Negroes. The great 
majority of whites expressing this view in the North have not, of course, lived 
in the same neighborhoods with Negroes. In the absence of direct experience, they 
could only give voice to a deep-seated prejudice. That a considerable proportion 
of these would have different opinions is indicated by the Lavanburg Foundation 
study of Hilltown, an interracial housing community in Pittsburgh. Before moving 
into this project, only 4% of the whites expected race relations to turn out well, 
whereas 21% were convinced that it would involve nothing but conflict. Most 
of the remainder had their doubts. After a few years, fully 21% found that race 
relations had turned out better than they had anticipated. Only 6% felt that it 
was worse than their expectations. More importantly, 3 of every 4 who had expected 
serious racial conflict found that their fears were unfounded. Direct experience 


3“The Acquisition of New Social Habits,” by John Dollard in Science of Man in the 
World Crisis. Edited by Ralph Linton, New York: Columbia University Press, 1945. 
“The Learning Process in Situations,” Chapter 4, p. 155 in Murphy & Newcomb. Experi- 
mental Social Psychology. New York: Harper Brothers, 1937. 
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had shown what general admonitions for tolerance would probably not have shown: 
that interracial fears and hostilities were exaggerated and distorted beyond all 
resemblance to the reality. 

But single institutions, such as community housing, have only a limited effective- 
ness in producing tolerance. Only when it is further supported by other institutions 
does it achieve its full potential for tolerance. Thus, among the white men and 
women in this community who had worked on the same job with Negroes, there 
was a greater willingness to admit Negroes to co-residence in housing projects. 
Fully 40% of those who had worked with Negroes were willing to live in the same 
community with them as contrasted with 24% who had not had this common 
work experience. 

The drive for tolerance and civil rights is more effective when it proceeds on 
several institutional fronts at once. Thus, a housing community which has achieved 
peaceable interracial relations cannot long maintain itself if the larger community 
of which it is a part exhibits race hostilities. Two of every three whites in this 
community found themselves exposed to unflattering comments by friends residing 
elsewhere. And this invidious criticism corroded their willingness to remain in 
the community: fully 31% of this group preferred their previous place of residence 
in contrast to a scanty 13% of whites whose friends commented favorably on the 
community. The tolerant individual requires interlocking institutional support if 
his tolerance is not to suffer attrition. Once a favorable climate of tolerance has 
been established in a community, individuals living in that climate find their 
tolerance-quotient raised. That this holds for interreligious attitudes can be seen 
from another Lavanburg Foundation study of Craftown, a workers’ housing com- 
munity in New Jersey. The longer residents have lived in Craftown, the more 
likely they are to exhibit tolerance toward other religious groups than their own. 
Moreover, the fact that there is no spatial segregation of religious groups promotes 
personal ties between them. In the areas of Craftown which happen to be peopled 
by co-religionists, one’s friends are primarily of the same religion. But in areas 
comprised of people of several religions, Protestants and Catholics alike find friends 
among other groups as well as their own. All this is no automatic process making 
for tolerance, but it does reveal that with appropriate institutional conditions, 
mutual toleration can flourish. 


This is just one example of a general observation. When people of different 
groups can live together under planned and organized conditions, the result is 
usually a decrease of antagonism. But the experience must be long-lasting and 
it must be well organized, not an occasional slumming trip to see “how the 
other half lives.” There must also be adequate provisions for ironing out oc- 
casional frictions, for discussing difficulties when they come up, etc. 


Radio and other mass media can play a useful role in such developments. 
They can assist those agencies which make a systematic effort to influence 
people’s attitudes by organized social experiences. Institutions are more in- 
fluential than mass media, but mass media can considerably strengthen the 
effectiveness of institutions. We know, for example, that school teachers can 
decrease discrimination among their pupils. Over a period of years, they can 
slowly acquaint them with biological facts about races; they can set up groups 
in which children of different creeds or nationalities work together; they can 
casually counteract prejudices which were inculcated in careless homes. No 
series of radio programs can do as much. But a local radio station can give 
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prizes to the most successful teachers in town, or it can single out for special 
commendation the schools which have the best tolerance programs. Conversely, 
bad practices can be exposed. 


Such considerations would lead to the expectation that mass media will 
be most effective if they are used in very specific situations, A tolerance agency 
might do well to keep informed about where and when racial tensions arise. 
A bi-racial housing project in one locality might be opposed by real estate 
interests. In another community, a flagrant case of discrimination in employ- 
ment might flare up. That would be the opportune time for the agency to 
use its funds for broadcasting, newspaper ads and so on. This would be a 
more difficult administrative task than obtaining a sustaining program on a 
network but it would probably be more effective. 


(b) American political parties have since their inception relied on what 
are called “machines.” These are the networks of personal influences which 
ikeep the loyalties of the voters alive and get them to the polls on election day. 
Systematic research has shown that such organized personal influences are 
indeed an important way to affect people’s attitudes. 


A recent study of political opinion and behavior found that in comparison 
with the formal media of communication, personal relationships are potentially 
more influential for two reasons: their coverage is greater and they have certain 
psychological advantages over the formal media.* 


Some of the specific reasons which seem to make face-to-face contacts 
especially advantageous as a propaganda device are the following: 


Personal contacts reach the undecided. The data indicates that people who have 
mot yet made up their minds on an issue are more likely to lister to other people 
and are less likely to expose themselves to formal media of commu ication. 

Personal influences are more pervasive and less self-selective .han the : formal 
media. People with opinions are likely to choose on the radio and in printed 
media the stories with which they agree. It is harder to limit personal conversa- 
tions to those people with whom one agrees. In other words, chance exposure to 
an opposite point of view is more likely to happen in personal contact than with 
formal media. (Most people live in groups where the majority agrees with them, 
‘so the difference mentioned here is only a relative one. But we cannot enter into 
these details.) 

In face-to-face contact, if the propagandist meets resistance, he can be flexible 
in his argumentation. He can choose the occasion at which to speak to the other 
fellow; he can adapt his story to what he presumes to be the other's interests and 
his ability to understand. Radio programs, on the other hand, or magazine stories 
have to be addressed to an “average” audience with “‘average’’ reactions which very 
often might fail to materialize. 


4Lazarsfeld, Paul F., Berelson, B., and Gaudet, H. The People’s Choice, Chapter 
16, passim. New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1944. 
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There are some indications that people are more distrustful of formal media than 
of personal influences. This question of distrust, however, has not been investi- 
gated enough. 

Finally, the rewards and punishments are more directly experienced in personal 
contacts. If one does not accept what the neighbor says, he can be “punished” 
immediately for being unimpressed or unyielding; the neighbor can look angry or 
sad, he can leave the room and make his fellow feel isolated. The speaker on the 
radio or the writer of a pamphlet can only intimate or desribe future deprivation; 
the living person can create them at once. 


The conclusion of this study is particularly applicable to tolerance organiza- 
tions concerned about the use of mass media of communications: 


In the last analysis, more than anything else people can move other people. 
From an ethical point of view this is a hopeful aspect in the serious sociai problem 
of propaganda. The side which has the more enthusiastic supporters and which 
can mobilize grassroot support in an expert way has great chances of success. 


In the field of group relations, organized personal influences or “machines” 
have been utilized in a variety of ways: discussion leaders, action groups, back- 
of-the-yard movements have been set in operation. The experience has always 
been that such devices are successful while they are in operation, but that they 
are very difficult to maintain. If they are organized by volunteers, they tend 
to be transitory. On the other hand, if they are operated by paid personnel, 
they are extremely expensive. It is at this point that the mass media come in. 
They can make the work of the volunteer easier and thus keep him on the job 
longer, and they can make the work of paid personnal more efficient and thus 
make funds last longer. There are many ways in which: mass media can be 
tied in with the techniques of organized personal influence. 

It is easier, for example, to develop face-to-face contacts during a week 
following a widely publicized speech on the radio, A local leader might not 
be an inspiring speaker himself, but he might be effective as a discussion leader 
after a group has listened to a central radio program. The Canadian Broad- 
casting Company, for instance, uses an excellent system of listener groups in 
which discussion leaders reenforce the effect of programs directed to farmers. 
If money is spent on newspaper promotion, it should be in cities where there 
are active citizens’ groups which can make maximum use of the material. And 
conversely, if new groups are to be created in a city, the support of local news- 
papers and radio stations should be enlisted at the same time. 


As far as the slow reconstruction of attitudes goes, mass media can be 
helpful in two subsidiary ways. They can back up pertinent institutions and 
they can facilitate the work of organized personal influences. 


SHill, Frank E. & Williams, W. E. Radio’s Listening Groups. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1941. 


Lazarsfeld, Paul F. “Audience Building in Education Broadcasting,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Sociology, Vol. XIV, May 1941. 
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C. Substitutional Changes 


Suppose Mr. Smith is a sheriff and he definitely has an anti-Negro prejudice. 
How could this situation be changed? We might try to influence Mr. Smith’s 
attitudes toward Negroes; or we might try to get a sheriff in at the next election 
who has an attitude more to our liking. If the latter turn of affairs takes place 
in many counties, then we will one day find that the attitude of sheriffs toward 
Negroes has improved. This might come about without any individual person 
having changed his attitude. 


The peculiar characteristics of this type of change are often overlooked. 
Sociologists make a distinction between a person and the role he plays. We 
are often most concerned with changes of attitudes attached to certain positions 
rather than with those which are part of the individuals who temporarily hold 
these positions. 


This phenomenon is not restricted to occupational or otherwise specified 
positions. It can also come about by a rather intricate play between generations. 
An immigrant Irish Catholic might have rather outspoken anti-Semitic tendencies. 
After coming to this country he hears a good deal about the principles of 
American democracy, but this might not affect his own feelings which have 
developed in early childhood and adolescence as a result of strong environ- 
mental influences. Still the egalitarian phraseology which this immigrant hears 
constantly keeps him from exercising too strong an influence on his children in 
‘acial matters. The children in turn, as they grow up, are freer to make their 
own choices. They are subject to a greater range of influences than if they 
had grown up in a more tightly knit environment. Consequently, some of 
them might be much less anti-Semitic than their father. When they have 
finally matured and substituted for their father as respondents in a public 
opinion sample, they contribute to an improved average attitude score. 


This is not the place to analyze in detail this process of substitutional 
changes which offer some puzzling difficulties. Changes in sex mores are 
especially useful in exemplifying the problem. The average individual probably 
becomes more conservative in sex matters as he grows older. Still over the 
last decades, the sex mores of subsequent generations has become freer. The 
main mechanism which one has to look for in this process is the discontinuous 
changes of institutions. Due to chance or to some historical event, or to the 
successful insistence of a single individual, a law might be enacted or a new 
itype of school created which, in turn, over a long period of time, would change 
the conditions under which people grow up and acquire their thought habits. 
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It is true that such institutions couldn’t persist if they were actively 
opposed by a large part of the community. But between active support and 
active opposition by the majority, there is a broad area of indifference. A large 
number of people might not care what race attitudes the sheriff has. If the new 
sheriff does just as good a job as the previous one and is also fairer to Negroes, 
after some time the majority will feel that his way of handling Negro matters 
is the reasonable and “‘natural’” one. 


These substitutional changes in attitudes are probably the ones on which 
the “‘gradualists” pin their hopes for social progress. At their best, they take a 
long time, probably several generations. The role of mass media in this process 
is as complex as the process itself, A basic prerequisite is that the younger 
people have more options from which to choose. If the mass media con- 
tinuously put before the public the ideas and examples of racial and religious 
tolerance, then the chances are better that some of the ‘newcomers’ will take 
up a liberal point of view. 


It is probably out of vague considerations of this kind that some organiza- 
tions invest so heavily in a broad and diffuse front of tolerance propaganda 
‘ through mass media. It has been said in jest that every Jewish defense agency 
hopes that one day the pretty secretary in a movie will be called Miss Horowitz 
and not Miss Kelly. As a result, they hope many a young non-Jewish boy will 
consider it more conceivable to marry a Jewish girl. There is, however, an 
intrinsic difficulty in this possible value of mass media for facilitating sub- 
stitutional change. While they might lead to some young people developing 
less prejudice, they might, at the same time, reenforce and bring to the fore 
the intolerance of those who have already structured their discriminatory at- 
titudes. Unfortunately, such boomerang effects will come about more quickly 
and perhaps in much more drastic form than will long range substitutional 
changes. Which of these two effects of tolerance propaganda in mass media 
is stronger in the long run will probably depend upon the historical situation. 


The preceding remarks are intended merely to point up some of the 
problems involved in our topic and to indicate where sound investigations are 
needed. The general theory of mass propaganda is still very immature. Still 
one should not forget that some successful efforts have been made to pretest 
specific propaganda devices. The work that has been done by experimental 
psychologists and techniques like the Program Analyzer test (which is being 
reported on in another paper in this issue) should certainly be brought to the 
attention of *hose who are responsible for propaganda campaigns in tolerance 
organizations. 











The Movies: Stereotypes or Realities? 


RALPH H. GUNDLACH 


In June 1947 a news report expressed the concern of our State Department 
over the ideas which the peoples of the world have about the United States 
and its citizens. The State Department wanted to depict a “true picture” 
abroad of American life and ways in order to combat the ‘‘distorted” view 
circulated by foreigners. The State Department was reported as unhappy about 
the Hollywod movies on the grounds that these pictures of America, ‘‘purveyed 
abroad for profit”, do not differ very much from the ugly portrait painted by 
our foreign detractors. The story goes on to give as an example, the conception 
in foreign minds of United States women as being pin-up girls, pampered 
parasites and divorce chasers, or else as Tobacco Road peons. The State Depart- 
ment, in this interview, did not extend its concern to the effects of these movies 
upon the average American’s conception of our way of life; which, however, 
is our problem. 


A Department of State is an unusual quarter to raise the questions about 
whether the movies are pure entertainment, unmixed with political and economic 
overtones; and whether the movies, as a business, shape the product of its artists 
somewhat to its standards, and indirectly pattern the thinking and style of action 
of a large part of its audience. 


There are certain fundamental ideas in social psychology which serve as a 
basis for considering these problems of the relations between business, art, 
entertainment, propaganda, and society. Four of these notions may be briefly 
reviewed, before discussing movies in our culture. 


Social Norms and Perception of Events 


The most general notion is concerned with how different peoples, such as 
the “foreigners” the State Department worries about, and we ourselves, learn 
to view and interpret the events of the world. 


Every society in the world has developed an over-simplified account of the 
world and how it works, and a set of manners or morals to regulate the ways 
of persons in each group or class, how they should act with regard to each other. 


The society hits upon some simple account because things are so very com- 
plex and human capacity to see and understand is so limited. For instance, 
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testimony from witnesses at any traffic accident is conflicting; and differs from 
what really happened. People give conflicting evidence about even the simplest 
situations, about events which may not involve any wishful thinking or emo- 
tional bias, nor any deliberate attempt to convince or distort. 


Nevertheless, everyone in every society wants to know how things work, 
wants a comforting explanation of why things are so; and wants to be able to 
find his way around his home, his community, and his world with assurance, 
security, and ease. There are few events we cannot name, and having named, 
assign them to some convenient pigeon hole. We know how to deal with 
objects of THAT category. Thus, with the help of ancestors, through folk- 
lore and the establishment of customs and conventions,—and in some societies, 
in part with the utilization of the marvelous tool of scientific method—every 
group has built up its own limited consistent picture-in-their-heads of how the 
world ticks. Some work spells on idols; some tell their wishes to snakes who 
are the messengers of the gods; some drive out devils; some administer sulpha; 
some eat meat; and some won't look at their mothers-in-law. 


The children in each culture, and in each class in the culture, learn from 
' their parents and associates, and soon accept unconsciously, uncritically, as 
“natural”, their ways of looking at and dealing with events and social relations, 
based upon some basic and fundamental assumptions about the world and how 
to manage it. 


The culturally accepted folkways, and attitude systems serve not only to 
provide a frame to classify the observed events of the world; they also serve to 
define the values for the members of the group; and they serve to regulate the 
social relations between members of different ages, sexes, and classes. The 
“way of life” of the French peasant, the Soviet collective farmer, the Chinese 
war lord, or the dime store sales girl, is not something objective in the environ- 
ment, In each case it is a readiness to interpret and to act, a method of explana- 
tion that has been built up in each of them by their cultural traditions. 


Pictures of Groups Instead of Individuals 

A major feature of these value-attitude systems is that they help interpret 
the relations of persons in one class or group to those of other groups. Each 
of us belongs to many groups; our family, our block, our school group; our 
age and sex groups; our occupational, racial, regional, national groups. We 
know how to treat members of other groups; the traffic violator knows what 
to expect from the police judge; the hungry husband knows where and when to 
expect dinner; the department stores know how to extend credit to customers. 
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Because of our limited abilities, we tend to think of all the members of 
any group in simple, generalized terms. Members of the family and friends, 
members of the major groups with which we identify ourselves, we treat as 
individuals, with unique, personal, and important charms and characteristics. 
Members of any “‘out-group”, however, tend to be treated as all alike, all having 
the characteristics attributed to this “typical” member. Studiés of “social dis- 
tance” and of racial and nationality stereotypes show that many Americans have 
well-defined and articulated notions about the personality characteristics of 
members of racial and occupational groups, whether Irish, Turks, Jews, English, 
Negroes, Germans, or white Americans. 


Self-Reinforcement of Generalizations 


Although generalizations about classes of people may have a major function 
as convenient, simple symbols, as easy and helpful ways of adjusting social 
groups to each other, they also can lead to much harm, and to patterns of think- 
ing which get farther and farther from reality; and hence become non-adjustive. 
An effete British author made the classic remark that nature imitated art. It is 
certainly true that many stereotypes in our thinking take precedence over reality. 
Extensive studies of the development of racial prejudices in white children 
toward their Negro associates have shown that the determining factor was NOT 

the actual experience of the children.1_ The white child’s attitudes were shaped 
~ and determined by the attitudes expressed by his parents and other important 
elders. He absorbed the parental (cultural) value-attitude system, and with 
that standard, now interpreted his experiences with Negroes: they were either 
examples of the stereotypes, or odd exceptions to be dismissed. This means 
that we do not necessarily “learn by experience.” We often cherish our prejudices. 


Similar evidence has been reported in the studies of the effects of the 
depression upon people’s religious beliefs, and their conservatism or radicalism.? 
People with strong religious beliefs before the depression found their experiences 
with unemployment and poverty strengthened their faith, People who were 
irreligious, on the other hand, found the same pattern of experiences strongly 
reinforced their skeptical disbelief. Nor did hard times convert workers and 
unemployed to radicalism or revolutionary beliefs. The indoctrination with 
“The American Way” was so firm, so extensive, so ingrained with all their 


1Horowitz, E. L. “The development of attitude toward the Negro.” Archives of Psy- 
chology, XXVIII, No. 194, 1936. See also Eugene Hartley, Problems in Prejudice, King's 
Crown Press, N. Y. 1946. 

2Fisenberg, P. & Lazarsfeld, P. F., “The psychological effects of unemployment.” Psycho- 
logical Bulletin, 1938, 35, 358-390. 
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emotional habits and unquestioned attitudes, and with their unconscious reac- 
tions as to what was good and what was “natural”, that they never stopped to 
question. They never got to a position where they could see the foundation of 
the assumptions with which they were complacently or neurotically rationalizing 
the events around them. 


The Norm and Conformity . 


The final concept from social psychology has to do with the functions of 
stereotyped thinking in times of crisis and social change. In a changing world, 
the conventional and established social norms become instruments to maintain 
or re-establish the old social order. They become agencies for imposing 
social conformity and resisting the drive for improvement of life for the more 
handicapped classes. The stereotypes float farther away from reality, and become 
visionary dreams of what the “social leaders” want life to be like. But the 
account is hollow and empty, formulated on a verbal, sentimental level, above the 
planes of reality. 

In an age of standardized housing, of mass, belt-line proaucuon, of depart- 
ment and chain store distribution, frequently we are asked to visualize ourselves 
as rugged individualists, indulging in gallant knight-like romances, and achieving 
rich success which we will live to enjoy in a little gray home in the west. The 
value-patterns become “what ought to be”. They approach the level of mythology. 
Toward rivals we wish to keep as inferiors, the stereotypes may become bigoted 
ptejudices which are imposed as widely as possible, and with intolerance, or 
even explosive violence against transgressors. These ate the patterns which 
serve to enforce a subordinate role on minority groups, which are used to 
justify, for instance, putting and keeping Negroes in an inferior place. 

In the turmoil of our changing world, in the disruptions, uncertainties and 
shifts of world shaking crises, there are great battles being waged whose outcome 
will shape our future. There is not only the competition and rivalry among 
the top group for power; there is also a great cleavage in society with regard 
to the major direction our world shall take as it reshapes itself; a conflict 
between the scattered; disorganized forces of common peoples that would bend 
the future of the world toward greater democracy; and the tightly knit forces 
of world conservatism, who see democracy as a threat to their power and way of 
life. 


The Moral Decision of the Artist 


With these concepts in mind about society, and the function of social 
values and stereotypes, one can more clearly see the role of artists and writers. 
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It is the artist whose insights and vivid images do so much to focus our thought 
about our world, whose pictures and phrases integrate our feelings and mold 
our understanding. They provide us with communicable experiences which we 
may share. 


The artist must choose sides. He has a position, whether unconsciously 
assumed, or deliberately selected. As the State Department pointed out, there 
can be no story, no moving picture, which is “pure entertainment.” There is 
always the selection and presentation of some material, and with some goal, 
some value-system, in mind. The story reflects or comments upon some phase 
of our lives and times. The work of the artist can (a) be realistic and adjustive; it 
can appraise and evaluate a situation, pose a problem, aid in our understanding 
and capacity to deal with the world. Or the artistic product may (b) take the 
direction of romantic escape, wishful thinking, and a paralysis of understanding 
or action. The artist can use stereotypes in place of reality. 


As I see it, most of the better artists and writers work with the richness 
of reality; they express something of general significance, in terms of a par- 
ticular case. Their interest and intent is clearly expressed in such a publication 
as the Proceedings of the Writers Congress, 1943.8 

There is major pressure, however, to write in stereotyped terms. Pressure 
from the business demands of the industry, and from the profitableness of 
conformity with conservative mythology. From the point of view of the 
writer, clichés are convenient and compact; they are easily understood by the 
largest audience; they conform to the standard social pattern of the dominant 
group which makes them acceptable and “non-controversial”, even if empty. 
From the point of view of the industry, cliché writing is acceptable because the 
operators are not in business for their health, nor even to spread democratic 
notions throughout the world. Movies have an attendance of 80 or 90 million 
customers a week, and the industry would like to raise it if possible. 

Business men speak of the radio, newspapers and journals as media of 
advertising. These outlets are used not simply to sell specific advertised goods; 
they are also media for expressing a particular point of view. Although moving 
pictures do not sell any special product, they are a mass medium of communica- 
tion, and can be used to extol a fictionalized, unreal mythology about American 
life. They can sell good will for the Status Quo. 

There are several bits of data which serve to analyse the character of most 
of our moving picture art. One source is the bi-weekly report of 13 Hollywood 
Women’s organizations which review current moving pictures for their ex- 


3Proceedings Writers Congress, University of California Press, 1944, 
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tensive membership. Here are some quotations from their comments on 100 
pictures selected over the period from October 1946 to April 1947 which reveal 
a consistently evaluative and probably unconscious point of view of these 
major leaders in the community, as well as the quality of the pictures produced: 

“The usual objectionable liquor situation is injected.” ‘The brash and aggressive 


hardened criminal.” “It proves its lesson in sin.” “She is charming as the 
balancing force of good.” ‘However, no sympathy is aroused for any of the 
(evil) characters.” “A fine example of family devotion and solidarity.” “Shows 


irreverance for the cloth.” “The problem of divorce is lightly dealt with.” ‘The 
bad policy of ridiculing a police officer.” ‘The theme idea of a hereditary desire 
to bom (which the review did not hold objectionable) makes it unsuitable for 
children.” 


Of the 93 identifiable male leads in these 100 pictures, over half were 
“gentlemen”, wealthy business men—ranchers, oil well owners—or successful 
professional men. A dozen were band leaders or artists. There were 17 
gangsters, crooks, racketeers and crooked politicians. Eleven were soldiers or 
veterans. Two were workers: a fisherman and a coal miner. 


Of the 53 female leads that were other than decorative bait, half were 
rich, or heiresses, or were posing as such and hoping to dupe some wealthy 
man into marriage before the deception was found out. Seventeen more were 
. actresses, singers or models. The remaining 10 included 2 college girls, 2 
gifted neurotics, divorcees, a secretary, a ‘‘moll”, a waitress, and an unmarried 
mother. , 


Eighteen other leads included angels, devils and spirits, fawns, rabbits and 
horses, children, comic strip figures, and the atom bomb. 


A rough classification of these 100 pictures showed that about a third of 
them were concerned with sex triangles in marriage and divorce, 7 show quick 
ways to wealth and sex, 7 were romantic and adventurous westerns, 9 were 
musicals, 16 were crime and mystery thrillers, a few were fantasies, 4 took up 
(the manners and customs of romance in other times, 10 dealt with problems of 
character and personality, and about 12 might be classed as dealing with social 
questions. Of these last, 2 took up seriously the problems of returning service 
men and their adjustments to the civilian community. ‘The Stranger” presents 
the problem to a peaceful world of an escaped Nazi attempting to es- 
tablish himself in a democratic society. “Beginning of the End” dramatizes 
the problems of living with the atomic bomb, These are important, significant 
dramas. 

A recent study of the treatment of characters in popular fiction shows a 
trend very like the pattern in motion pictures. The authors report that ‘““Ameri- 


4Berelson, B. & Salter, P. J., Majority and minority Americans: an analysis of magazine 
fiction. Public Opinion Quarterly, 1946, Summer, 168-190. 
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cans” make up 90% of the characters in popular fiction, although they constitute 
only about 60% of the actual group. These fictional Americans are usually 
pictured as possessing desirable personalities, having high incomes, in high 
social positions, and they make love to and marry other Americans. The non 
Anglo-Saxon minorities, on the other hand, are usually in minor roles, come 
from low occupational and income groups, have as jobs, serving or working for 
the Americans, and are of inadequate character—such as the amusingly ignorant 
Negro, the gangster Italian, the sly and shrewd Jew, the backward Pole. The 
authors conclude that the reading public is constantly exposed to prejudices 
‘and the stereotypes attached to minority groups; but that he is never exposed to 
any serious and direct presentation of these problems. The stereotypical thinker 
can find continual support fer his conventional prejudices, confirmation for his 
animosities toward other minority groups. 

To the same effect, an analysis of 100 motion pictures involving Negro 
themes or Negro characters, made by the Bureau of Applied Social Research, 
reports that in 75% of the cases the Negro is presented in stereotyped and 
‘disparaging ways, and is presented in a favorable way in 12% of the characters.® 
What may we conclude? 


As a consequence of the variety of pressures, some of which have been 
mentioned, of the pictures which get produced a substantial proportion tend to 
provide an escape from the frustrations of living through wishful thinking and 
conventionalized phantasy. Three major themes seem to predominate in this 
romanticising of life. One gives an idealized picture of what the world and 
society would be like if our stereotypes were true: virtue is rewarded, poor men 
become rich, the hum drum becomes exciting, and vice never pays. Another 
theme provides an opportunity to get our pleasures vicariously, through identifi- 
cation with the heroes and heroines. Vicariously we rise to wealth, success and 
romantic bliss, in the arms of our favorite, crooning, movie star. The third 
theme provides a special opportunity to indulge in aggressive, hostile feelings, to 
vent suppressed emotions from thwarting, in the sadistic crime mysteries and 
the adventure thrillers. 

On the other hand, there is a small but growing body of pictures that are 
realistic and objective, that take a human, general problem and make it clear 
and vivid, and provide the man in the audience with new insights into himself, 
‘his social relationships, his society, or his future. It is more difficult; there are 
odds to overcome that are beyond the ordinary problems of creative work; but 
the product can be so much richer. 


5The Writers’ War Board. How writers perpetuate stereotypes. 1945. (Pamphlet). 
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Analyzing the Content of Mass Media’ 


S. S. SARGENT AND GERHART SAENGER 


For many years students of public opinion have sought valid ways of 
estimating the influence of mass media of communication. Just after the first 
World War interest focussed on propaganda and most of the effort went into 
“propaganda analysis”. 1937 saw the founding of the Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis which published monthly analyses of campaigns and popularized the 
“seven devices of the propagandist”. Actually these devices made more im- 
pression on amateurs than on professionals. Furthermore, propaganda analysis 
involved the very real difficulty of differentiating propaganda on the one hand 
from news, education, entertainment and scientific findings on the other. 


Shortly before 1940 specialists in public opinion began turning toward 
“communications analysis” as a broader and more satisfactory approach. Stimu- 
lated by a need for the study of wartime communications, Lasswell, Kris and 


' Speier, Bruner and others increased their efforts to find valid criteria and pro- 


cedures for evaluating the products of press, movie, radio and other mass media. 


‘One question now of interest to social scientists is this: how well do the 
experts agree on procedures to be used in analyzing communications? What 
steps still need to be taken before we have a systematic, comprehensive and 
valid schema ? 


It is well accepted that a distinction should be made between intent, 
content, and effect or response analysis. The first is almost impossible to per- 
form, as the motives of originators are obscure or unknown. Response analysis 
is costly and time-consuming but very important both for practical reasons and 
for the light it throws on content analysis. The content of communications, 
however, is available for detailed study and, if properly done, throws some light 
on the intent of originators and forecasts the responses of recipients. 


1This paper is a report on part of the findings of a SPSSI Committee on “Content 
and Symbol Analysis”; members and consultants of the committee included the writers 
and B. Berelson, E. Kris, M. Stewart, and R. K. White. Only the writers, however, are 
responsible for the present report. 

2See bulletins of the Institute for Propaganda Analysis, 1937-1942. The best example 
of use of the seven devices is “The Fine Art of Propaganda” A. M. and E. B. Lee, 
Harcourt Brace, 1939. (A study of Father Coughlin’s Speeches.) 

3R. K. Merton’s recent “Mass Persuasion”, a study of Kate Smith’s 1943 bond-selling 
marathon, is a notable example of response analysis. 
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Some Systems of Classification 


What, then, are the accepted procedures in content analysis? Lazarsfeld and 
Merton summarize them as follows.* 


1. Symbol-counts. Identifying and counting specified key-symbols in communi- 
cations. 


2. One-dimensional classification of symbols. Classifying according to whether 
symbols are employed in positive (favorable) or negative (unfavorable) 
contexts. 


3. Item-analysis. Classifying sections or segments of the material according to 
attention-value. 


4, Thematic-analysis. Classifying in terms of the supposed cumulative significance 
of a series of items. 


5. Structural analysis. Classifying according to interrelations of themes (e.g. 
complementary, integrated, interfering). 


6. Campaign analysis. Dealing with the interrelations among a series of docu- 
ments, all of which are designed for a general over-all purpose. 


Harold Lasswell has gone farthest in systematizing content analysis. Summing 
up his views in a recent publication, he states® 


“An adequate content analysis results in a condensed description of (1) the 
frequency with which selected symbols have been mentioned, (2) the number of 
times that the mentioned symbols have been presented favorably, neutrally, or 
unfavorably, and (3) the number of times the presentations have been made with 
given degrees of intensity (intensity being measured in terms of prominence— 
position and emphasis—and dynamic symbol style).” 

While these two summaries are representative of the views of communica- 
tions experts, not all analysts follow the procedures suggested. Some stress 
quantitative treatments; others favor qualitative descriptions. Some use small 
units as their base, while others prefer whole paragraphs and themes. They 
differ as to determination of prominence or intensity, whether or not to bring 
in values, goals, devices, mechanisms, and so on, More important still, analysts 
fail to agree upon the frames of reference used to determine the procedures, 
or, worst of all, fail to recognize that such frames are involved. 


It is, of course, extremely difficult (and may turn out to be impossible) 
to set up a systematic and comprehensive schema for content analysis. The 
‘approach and criteria used will differ according to the medium and topic—for a 
news column, an editorial, a short story, a novel, a movie drama, a “funnies” 


4Lazarsfeld, P. F. and Merton, R. K., “Studies in Radio and Film Propaganda”, Trans. 
N. Y. Acade. Sci., 1943, vol. 6, #2, pp. 64-65. (Descriptive material in the summary 
has been somewhat shortened. ) 

5Lasswell, H. D., “Describing the Contents of Communications”, in ‘Propaganda, 
Communication and Public Opinion”, by Smith, B. L. et al., Princeton, 1946. 
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strip, or a radio serial. Furthermore, the analyst's aims and hypotheses influ- 
ence his procedures. For example, Berelson and Salter became interested in 
short-story treatment of people in terms of racial, religious and national back- 
ground.* Hence they studied the characters’ roles, status position, ethnic origin, 
personality traits and goals. If the investigators’ interests had been different, 
they might have analyzed speech, dress, age, humor, sexual references, dramatic 
suspense or other characteristics found in the stories. 


The ultimate aim of content analysis is to give information about the 
probabie reactions of recipients, so its validation is to be found in studies of 
responses. Ideally, a response analysis should be made for all material which 
seems significant. This, of course, is impossible. So we do the simpler job of 
content analysis, always guided by knowledge and assumptions about effects on 
audiences. When we speak of a presentation as prominent, when we identify a 
stereotype, a device or a defense mechanism, we are assuming—possibly with 


and possibly without justification—certain kinds of behavior on the part of 
recipients. 


Suggested Frames of Reference 


The writers maintain that the various content analysis procedures used and 
suggested do not all belong, psychologically speaking, on the same level. They 
have differing frames of reference or parameters, which must be taken into 
account if the procedures are to yield valid results. 


Tentatively we suggest three levels, and will describe and illustrate each. 
These levels are: 1) analysis which stays close to the communicated materials 
per se, 2) analysis which is related to certain objectively determinable facts or 
events, 3) analysis which depends upon knowledge of cultural factors and the 


responses of various kinds of audiences. Let us examine each of these in more 
detail. 


1, Analysis which sticks to the communicated content is, generally speaking, 
relatively simple to perform and most susceptible to quantitative treatment. 
One procedure is to count the symbols referring to objects, events, persons or 
ideas. Units may range from words to sentences, themes or topics, depending 
on the complexity of the symbol and the purpose of the analyst. Typical 
symbols used include the names of important public figures, business, labor 
and other groups, or whole ideologies such as communism or fascism. Among 


6Berelson, B. and Salter, P. J., Majority and Minority Americans: an Analysis of 
Magazine Fiction. Pub. Opin. Quart., Summer, 1946. 
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others, Kris and Speier have used such symbol counts to determine the pre- 
occupation of Nazi propaganda with specific targets at various stages of the 
Second World War.? 


Another procedure at this level is Lasswell’s “purport analysis”, i.e. classi- 
fication of statements into “identifications”, “demands”, and ‘‘acceptances”’.® 
Berelson and Salter also stay close to the communicated content when they 
classify the goals of short-story characters into “heart” goals and “head” goals. 
Heart goals are exemplified by romantic love, marriage, idealism, affection, 
patriotism, etc. and head goals by solving a problem, self-advancement, money, 
security and power.® 


Prominence can be measured by studying the content with reference to the 
position of an item in its total context, the amount of space or time devoted 
to it, the use of headlines, color, boldface type, sound effects, etc. Closely 
related is selectivity, by which we compare the relative amounts of space 
devoted to persons, groups, events and issues in different media of communica- 
tion. Such studies, for instance, have sought to compare the relative emphasis 
on sex in American and foreign movies. This kind of analysis was admitted in a 
court action before the Federal Communications Commission in which Milton 
Stewart undertook to prove that a certain radio station violated the radio code 
by not giving enough time to labor. 


Impartiality may be measured by studying the extent to which both sides 
of a controversial issue are presented in the content. Recent studies of this 
‘ort indicate a notable lack of impartiality on the part of our newspapers during 
election campaigns. Adoption of this type of analysis has been proposed to 
UNESCO in order to establish standards for freedom of the press in various 
countries. 


Certain other procedures might also be included at this first level; for 
example, whether the content is predominantly cast in rational or emotional 
form, whether it consists mostly of facts and figures or of dogmatic and un- 
supported statements, and the like. 


2. The first level of analysis involves little or no reference to external objects, 
situations or events. At the second level, however, we become specifically con- 
cerned with relations to the world outside. 


7Kris, E. and Speier, H., German Radio Propaganda, Oxford, 19-44. 

8Lasswell, op. cit., pp. 84-86. 

*Berelson and Salter, op. cit. The study showed that the “American” and “Anglo- 
Saxon” characters were depicted as striving for the socially more approved “heart” goals; 
minority group members were relatively more interested in the less approved “head” goals. 
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For example, we may analyze the content in terms of the accuracy with 
which persons and situations are described. Often accuracy is most difficult to 
determine, but it can be indicated only by some kind of independent criteria. 
Somewhat easier to perform are studies of distortion and omission, as when a 
newspaper reports the remarks of one man in a radio debate and omits those 
of his opponent. This technique can also bring to light various subtle kinds of 
distortion, such as the occurrence in the movies of a number of upper class and 
iwealthy characters quite out of proportion with their existence in real life. 


. Often changes in content can be related to changes in the national or world 
situation. Kris and Speier showed that German propaganda during periods of 
defeat used chiefly the symbol “Germany” whereas during the period of victory 
the terms “party” or “national socialism” were emphasized.1° 


3. The third level of analysis depends definitely upon knowledge of the 
culture and of the presumptive audience. 


Lasswell’s “presentation analysis’—his classification of items into “in- 
dulgent” and “deprivational” is in this category. Knowing the culture and the 
reactions of expected recipients is a prerequisite for accurate labeling as indulgent 
of deprivational. Often, of course, such knowledge is common and obvious. 
But, as Lasswell adds, “for many. investigations it is important to have rather 
special information about predispositions of the audience. Only a careful 
psychological investigation, for instance, can justify us in considering certain 
‘upper class’ intonations of voice in a radio program as deprivational of an 
audience composed, for example, of middlewestern farmers.’ 


Again, knowledge of the culture of the recipients is necessary for identifying 
and evaluating stereotypes properly. An analyst cannot even pick out stereotypes 
unless he knows cultural and sub-cultural patterns. ‘‘City-bred”, “college 
educated”, “well-to-do” may have negative connotations in our nation at large, 
and particularly among rural and small-town residents, yet the stereotype might 


have an opposite flavor for urban professional people. 


The cultural and respondent frame of reference is important also in con- 
nection with identification of the originator of communicated content,—the 
writer, publisher, radio commentator or movie producer. To analyze these 
factors properly, the analyst must know which persons, group and media have 
prestige and authority for which groups of recipients. A Chicago Tribune 
editorial or a message from Col. McCormick will be evaluated differently by a 


10Kris and Speier, op. cit. 
11Lasswell, op. cit., p. 92. 
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content analyst depending on whether its audience is a group of Chicago 
intellectuals or the Rotary Club of Peoria or Indianapolis. 


Obviously, in similar vein, characterizations of content in terms of ‘“‘devices” 
or “mechanisms” cannot safely be made unless the analyst knows how the 
recipients will probably react. One can identify a “plain folks” or a “bandwagon” 
device on the basis of content alone, but such a characterization is meaningless 
unless the analyst has some assurance the device will produce certain responses 
in the audience. Similarly, it is rather academic to read all sorts of “mechanisms” 
into content—e.g. identification, displacement, compensation etc.—without 
knowledge of the personalities of the recipients. When an analyst knows his 
culture and his audience, however, he can make a meaningful interpretation 
which is significant because it forecasts the reactions of the audience. A person 
unfamiliar with German culture and with the Nazi “Weltanschauung” would 
do a miserable job analyzing one of Hitler’s speeches; he would miss significant 
aspects all the way from its general tone down to stereotypes like “Blut” and 
“Boden.” 


Effective content analysis cannot be done by studying communicated ma- 
terial per se, however quantitative and refined the methods may be. Many of 
the analyst’s criteria and procedures are based upon knowledge about outside 
events and conditions, and about expected audience responses. We must first 
recognize that these frames of reference exist. Then, by increasing our in- 
formation and understanding in these areas we shall improve our analyses of 
content, and thereby our comprehension of the effects of mass media. 
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Pre-Testing a Motion Picture: A Case History 


BERNARD D. CIRLIN AND JACK N. PETERMAN 


Time was when the motion picture industry used only the sneak-preview 
to test their completed or almost-completed films. During the past several 
years, however, the industry has increasingly turned to more definitive and 
scientifically accurate measures of audience reaction. One such program of 
measurement, using the Cirlin Reactograph, is currently being applied by the 
present authors to the films produced by one of the five major studios. The 
following is a brief description of how the technique was actually used in the 
case of a specific film. 


The film in question was a very high budget production pased on a recent 
best-seller novel. All shooting had been completed on the film and a two hour 
and forty-seven-minute rough-edited print had been assembled. During pre- 
liminary conferences with the producer, director, and editor, special problems 
. with regard to the picture’s final form were discussed. With these, as well as 
the editing problems common to most films as a guide, the actual program of 
pretesting audience reaction was bégun. 


As a first step, the editing script was carefully analyzed for content and 
continuity. Each sequence, scene, and situation was delimited and timed in 
minutes and seconds from the moment the picture started. 


A stratified cross-section of two hundred people were then invited to a 
showing of the rough-edited version of the film. These people were carefully 
selected to match the known distribution of the movie going public with regard 
to age, sex, education, economic level, and frequency of movie attendance. Each 
person in the audience was given a pair of small buttons. One button was red, 
the other green, They were instructed to hold the red button in the right hand 
and the green button in the left. When they saw or heard anything on the 
screen which they approved of, or liked, they pressed the green button in the 
left hand; when they saw or heard anything they disliked they pressed the red 
button. Neutrality was indicated by pressing neither button. The opinions 
thus expressed were electrically recorded on the moving tape in the Reactograph. 


The Reactograph itself (an outgrowth of the Lazarsfeld-Stanton Program 
Analyzer first developed at the Bureau for Applied Social Research at Columbia 
University) is basically a polygraph which automatically records, for each in- 
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dividual, a continuous, solid line if that individual is pressing the green button 
to indicate ‘like’, a dotted line for “dislike”, and no line at all if neither 
button is pressed. 


Before the running of the feature film the audience was shown an eight- 
minute short. This gave them an opportunity to become accustomed to ex- 
pressing their “‘likes” and “dislikes” via the buttons. It also gave the operators 
an additional chance to check on the operation of the equipment and to see 
whether the audience was following instructions on the use of the buttons. 
(Previous tests with the Reactograph in both the fields of radio and motion 
pictures have shown that only one subject in two hundred ever confuses the 
two buttons. ) 


The feature film was then shown and the audience judged the film—un- 
interruptedly from beginning to end. Upon completion of the showing the 
audience were interviewed as a group by a trained psychologist and comments 
‘were obtained as to the ‘‘why” of their attitudes to specific portions and aspects 
of the film. 


After the test session, the electrically recorded opinions of the entire 
audience were collated into an “Audience Reactograph Chart” and an analytical 
report drawn up based upon the chart and interviews. (Incidentally, a split-half 
comparison of the audience’s reactions to this film showed a similarity which 
almost amounted to exact identity. ) 


The main purpose of the Reactograph Chart and report is as an aid in 
cutting and editing. Since the chart accurately portrays the audiences’ reactions 
for every second of the film, it is possible to spot not only scenes and sequences, 
but even specific words or phrases. It shows: 


Reactions to the name of the film. 

Parts of the film most liked. 

Actors or characterizations that were especially liked or disliked. 

Parts most disliked. 

Situations that antagonize a segment of the audience. 

The characteristics of any particular segment of the audience which either liked 
or disliked a specific portion of the film. 

Where the audience tired of a scene which they originally liked very much, and 
scenes and sequences that were considered too long. 

How well the audience received emotional sequences. 

Sequences that built up audience acceptance gradually. 

Closing scenes that were especially well liked or disliked. 


In the case of the particular film under consideration, it was found that 
the title of the film, previously well publicized by the fact that it was a best 


seller, brought a high degree of expectancy from the audience. Several portions 
of the film which presented natural catacylisms in a highly dramatic fashion 
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elicited a high degree of approval. However, one of these was evidently too 
prolonged since a large proportion of those who had indicated marked approval 
of this sequence turned against it before it was over. In the post-test interview 
they underscored their feelings that there was “too much of it.” 


Certain religious aspects of the story received considerable emphasis in the 
film. The audiences’ reactions showed that these parts of the film might 
advisably be reduced in importance. 


About half-way through the film there is a prolonged and emotionally 
charged presentation of a death bed scene. In this scene the author crystallizes 
the underlying philosophy and moral of the entire story. The special appeal 
of the film and this scene in particular was directed to the women in the audience. 
‘Understandably, the producer was anxious to know how well and by whom this 
scene was accepted. Analysis of the chart and the interview comments showed 
that despite its length the scene was very much liked and especially so by the 
women. 


Finally, the analysis of responses indicated that one leading actor in the 
film did not fulfill the expectations of the audience. Subsequent re-editing of 
_ the film was made to strengthen the character he portrayed. 


Perhaps the best resume of the role which the Reactograph testing played 
‘in production of this film is contained in a memo which the producer wrote: 


“The Cirlin Reactograph Report, or rather, reports and charts . .. , gave me in 
advance some reactions which were astonishing to me but later completely sub- 
stantiated. ... 


“The completed picture as released will have been altered and or corrected to 
agree with those indicated reactions. . . . 

“An important asset of your system is the timing factor of your chart which 
permits the instant and accurate identification of the exact second of time, hence 
the exact words of a speech or the exact instant of pictorial action, when a favorable 
or unfavorable audience reaction occurs. 

“I find interesting and valuable the fact that your chart can reveal personal 
distaste for subject matter beside and beyond the same group’s appreciation of the 
emotional content of that particular scene, dialogue or situation. 

“Your chart and reports are of practical and important help to me in isolating 
‘those particular moments of my picture that I have since made every effort to 
eliminate or revise or correct. No less important to me is the emphasis your 
reports gave to the-favorable response, in some instances completely contradicting my 
previous opinion of certain scenes and climaxes.” 
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Radio Audience Measurement: and Its Limitations 


W. S. RosBINson 


In the United States the function of radio broadcasting is commercial and 
competitive. The essential function of a radio program is to influence the pur- 
chase of individual members of a public by subjecting them to a stimulus known 
as the sponsor's “commercial.” For the sponsor, the commercial is the program, 
and what the audience regards as the program is merely the chocolate coating 
to the pill. 


The purpose of audience measurement is to supply information whereby 
the sponsor can become more efficient in his business of influencing purchases, 
or the broadcaster can become more efficient in his business of selling time to 
the sponsor. 


At present nearly all radio audience measurement is carried on by a single 
concern, that of C. E. Hooper and Associates, which has been in continuous 
operation since 1938. While Archibald Crossley really initiated radio audience 
measurement (in 1929) his organization was the first to die. A more impor- 
tant competitor of Hooper until early 1947 was the C. A. B. (Cooperative 
Analysis of Broadcasting), a joint venture of the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers and the American Association of Advertising Agencies, which sold 
its services to buyers of radio time on a non-profit basis. Hooper's only im- 
portant competitor of today is the A. C. Nielsen Company, whose ratings are 
based on data supplied by a mechanical recorder connected to the set, and 
whose coverage is severely restricted by the number of recorders available. 


“‘Hooperatings’” on sustaining, government, and sponsored network pro- 
grams, and on individual radio station audiences as well, are published regular- 
ly, the more important ones bi-weekly, and are sold to seller and buyer of 
radio time alike. A distinctive feature of the Hooper technique is that the in- 
formation from which ratings are made is collected by the ‘‘coincidental”” meth- 
od, the interviews by which the audience of a program is measured being made 
while the program is on the air. Interviews are made by telephone, each inter- 
viewer calling telephone numbers at random and at a constant rate from the 
beginning of the program to the end. 


Alternative to the coincidental method are methods based upon recall, 
which ask a respondent to list the programs he heard during a given time-span, 
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or ask him to pick from a printed list of programs available those to which he 
actually listened. While recall methods are used today for some purposes, 


they ceased to be used for general ratings when the C. A. B. adopted the Hooper 
coincidental technique. 


A second and still-live alternative to the coincidental method is Nielsen's 
use of the mechanical recorder, which gives a continuous record showing when 
the set is in operation and the station to which it is tuned. An incidental ad- 
vantage in using a recorder is the possibility of collecting fairly extensive back- 
ground information about the listening family, and of relating this to listen- 

-ing behavior. An obvious disadvantage is that the tape merely records set 
operation, and not the number of listeners present, or even whether there is 
a listener present. 


The significance of audience measurement to the radio industry, its in- 
fluence upon the form, content, and scheduling of programs can be evaluated 
only by comparing the services which current audience measurement provides 
with the uses which the sponsor would like of audience data. 


The sponsor assumes, to put the matter in gross terms, that there exists 
‘in at least some members of the audience a latent and more-or-less complex 
stimulus-response pattern, to which the commercial announcement is the stim- 
ulus) and the purchase the sponsor wants to induce is the response. The ef- 
fectiveness of the sponsor’s program in selling his product is assumed to de- 
pend upon the 


(1) Coverage of the program, measured by the number of persons it is 
capable of reaching; 


(2) Attention-value of the program, measured by the number of persons 
who actually listen to it; and the 


(3) Effectiveness of the stimulus, measured by the number of persons the 
commercials cause to respond in the desired way. 


The effectiveness of the stimulus in turn depends upon the natures of 
(a) Stimulus, 
(b) Subject, and 
(c) Response desired. 


To use radio advertising intelligently, the sponsor needs data which will 
enable him to answer certain questions from each of these fields. 
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I. Coverage 
The multitude of specific causes which determine how many people will 
listen to a radio program are divided by a long-standing convention into two 
classes, generally referred to as the two “variables” which influence the size 
of an audience. These are the “coverage” of the program, and the “‘attention- 
value” (or ‘‘recruiting ability’) of the program. 


Attention-value has to do with the program itself and things which are 
inseparable from it—its content, the talent employed, time of day when pre- 
sented, day of week when presented, size of the audierice got at the same time 
by competing programs and stations, size of the audience “given” it by the 
immediately preceding program. 


Coverage has to do not with the program itself, but with the facilities 
over which the program is presented. A sponsor buys coverage by the station. 
When he adds more stations, he increases the coverage of his program. He 
increases the size of his audience too, not because the program is better, but 
because it is capable of reaching more people. 


Listeners exhibit preferences for stations and networks as well as for spe- 
cific programs, and if one station has more habitual listeners than another, it 
can obviously introduce a program to more people than the other. The prob- 
lem of coverage is involved in the selection of the network or station which 
will give the largest number of potential listeners of the kind he wants, i.e. 
the network or station which has the greatest “following.” 


The Audience-Unit 


The coverage of a network or a station may be measured in individuals 
or in families (or homes.) Most products consumed by individuals, however, 
are bought by a representative, e.g. the housewife, and therefore the audience 
usually needs to be measured in terms of families, i.e. housewives. 


Obviously, the coincidental method here has an advantage over the mechan- 
ical recorder. The coincidental telephone interview includes a question asking 
how many men, women, and children were listening to the program when the 
telephone rang. While the basic unit in reports based on coincidental inter- 
views is the home, the reports also state the number of men, women, and chil- 
dren per listening home. On the other hand, the recorder does not record who 
is listening, and it therefore leaves the unit of listening undefined. The unit, 
in fact, is a shifting one, since in the daytime only the housewife is normally 
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present, while in the evening the listening unit is more likely to be the family, 
or at least its nucleus. 


The Measurement of Coverage 

_ The effectiveness of a radio station in reaching a specified audience dur- 
ing a given interval of time, depends not only upon the number of persons 
who listen to the station, but also upon how long they listen. For this reason, 
the fundamental measure of a station’s coverage in a competitive situation is 
the percentage which it obtains of the audience’s total listening time, its “share 
of time” percentage, rather than the percentage which it obtains of the total 
number of persons listening, its “share of audience’ percentage. 


The Hooper coverage ratings for stations in 32 cities are stated by Hooper 
to be the percentages of the average weekly audience obtained by these stations, 
that is, the share of audience percentages. It does not seem to be generally rec- 
ognized, however, that for the coincidental method a share-of-audience rating 
is at the same time a share-of-time rating. 


The Hooper percentages are determined on the basis of telephone calls, 
and for any one call the report that the radio was tuned to a given station means 
that one family out of the total number called was listening to that station. 
The percentage of calls in which the radio was tuned to that station is its 
share-of-audience percentage. It is a share-of-audience percentage because 
the unit in terms of which it is stated is an audience-unit, a family, each call 


representing one family, and the total number of calls representing the total 
number of families or the audience. 


The same call, however, is just as validly described with time as the unit 
rather than the family. Calls made at a constant rate represent very brief 
sample intervals from the total listening time of the audience. Each call is 
therefore one unit of time from the total sample of unit listening times. The 
percentage of calls in which the radio was tuned to a given station is thus the 
percentage of the total number of listening-time units for which the radio was 
tuned to that station, i.e. the percentage of the total listening time obtained by 
the station. Because the calls are made at a consant rate, they are representative 
not only of the families who answer but also of the times at which they are made. 


Coverage ratings based on actual listening behavior, however, are by no 
means extensive enough for either sponsor or broadcaster. The Hooper per- 
centages are limited to stations in a selected list of large cities, and Nielsen 
ratings are even more severely restricted. The networks have therefore devised 
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a number of indirect indexes of coverage [for use in the highly competitive 
business of selling time.] These indexes are based on large samples. The 
data are collected by a combination of methods in which the voluntary return 
of postcard questionnaires predominates. 


Two such indirect indexes are in common use. One is the so-called ‘‘most- 
listening” percentage, the percentage of the total radio families within an area 
who report that they listen “most” to the given station. The other is the per- 
centage of the total radio families who report that they listen “regularly” to 
the given station. While these indexes provide some grounds for making net- 
work coverage comparisons, they provide at least an equal amount of confusion, 
because they present strikingly different pictures of competitive network cover- 
ages. However, a recent study’ indicates that the most-listening percentage 
bears a consistent and effectively linear relation to the percentage of the total 
listening time obtained by a station, regardless of whether that percentage is 
determined by the C. A. B. or by Hooper. While the empirical data support- 
ing this conclusion refer only to stations in the 32 cities for which Hooper 
share-of-audience (share-of-time) percentages are available, a mathematical 
rationale is provided which makes plausible the extension of the findings to 
areas and stations for which share-of-time percentages are not available. 


An inherent weakness of the coincidental method is its inability to supply 
ratings for sub-populations. It is obviously impossible in a telephone interview 
to obtain reliable information as to income, occupational status, or education, 
and telephone interviews are normally limited to large cities for practical rea- 
sons. Hooper does supply ratings broken down by sex, which is probably the 
most important of the background characteristics. He also provides separate 
tatings for children and adults. The meaning of this rudimentary partition of 
the population by age however, is somewhat obscure, because the respondent 
himself sets the point of division between childhood and adulthood. The re- 
spondent is simply asked to state “how many men, how many women and how 
many children, including yourself, were listening to the radio when the telephone 
rang.”? With these two exceptions, the coincidental method supplies no sub- 
population coverage ratings. 

The mechanical recorder is in a better position here, at least potentially, 
because contacts with the respondent necessitated by the installation and serv- 


1Ken Greene and W. S. Robinson, ‘The Relation between the Percentage of ‘Most’ 
Listeners to a Radio Station and the Percentage of the Total Listening Time Obtained 
by It,” The Journal of Psychology, 1947, 23, 255-281. 

2Matthre N. Chappell and C. E. Hooper, Radio Audience Measurement, Stephen Daye, 
New York, 1944. 
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icing of the recorder permit the collection of reliable and fairly extensive back- 
ground information. Nielsen, for example, supplies ratings for three sub- 
populations by income, five by size of locality, and two by telephone possession. 
At present, the utility of his ratings is limited because of the small size of the 
sample. 

Certainly adequate ratings for even the more important sub-populations in 
the radio public are not yet available. Indeed, lack of sub-population ratings 
in the past has had an important influence upon the form, content, and general 
tone of present day broadcasting. Without sub-population ratings, radio at- 
tracts only sponsors selling products of mass appeal, and the common denom- 
inator to the interests of the total radio audience must of necessity be common. 
Potential sponsors interested only in specific sub-populations, even though these 
may numerically be very large, have naturally selected communication channels 
for which sub-population data are available. Availability of sub-population 
ratings would lead to the use of radio by sponsors aiming at sub-populations 
with better defined and more varied interests than those which constitute the 
common denominator for the total radio audience. So long as it remains a 
tool for selling, radio broadcasting can achieve diversity and vigor only when 


it serves, selectively, the interests of the diverse sub-populations among the radio 
audience. 


2. Attention-Value 

The total potential influence of a program is measured in terms of coverage, 
the total audience reached. But the size of the audience is a function not only 
of the facilities which carry the program, but also of the program itself, i.e. of 
its attention-value. There is an important difference between measurements of 
coverage and measurements of attention-value. The purpose of a measure of 
coverage is absolute, while the purpose of a measure of attention-value is com- 
parative; it is used to compare the attention-values of different programs at 
one time, or of the same program at different times. 


It was for the purpose of comparing attention-values for different programs 
that Hooper developed his 32-city “network program ratings.” In a measure 
of attention-value alone in terms of listenership, the influence of coverage on 
listenership has to be excluded. To equate coverage differences between net- 
work programs, Hooper makes measurements only in places where all net- 
works are heard equally well during both the daytime and the evening, viz. 
the 32 cities, Presumably, then, audience differences represent differences be- 
tween the attention-values of different programs apart from coverage differences. 
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The assumption that the 32 cities are ‘‘areas of equal opportunity,” for 
example, however, has met some criticism. Certainly the assumption has to be 
demonstrated, as Hooper himself realizes. The demonstration itself would be no 
mean feat. It would require the selection of 32 large truly representative 
samples. Moreover, it would require a genuinely good method for assessing 
the “opportunity” which the respondent has to listen to the stations of different 
networks, a method which gave due importance to the type and condition of the 
respondent’s receiving set. 

Moreover, while program comparisons based on network program ratings 
assertedly do not reflect coverage differences, in actuality they do, though to 
what extent no one knows. The important comparisons involving network 
program ratings are inter-network comparisons, which means that the ratings 
compared are for programs carried by different groups of stations. Now the 
coverage which the sponsor buys by the station involves by Hooper’s own defini- 
tion® not only quantitative components such as signal strength, but also listen- 
ing habits and preferences associated with specific stations and networks. I 
have been unable to find in any description of network program ratings a state- 
ment that the 32 cities are areas of equal opportunity in terms of audience 
listening habits, and they undoubtedly are not. 


Even a network program rating, therefore, reflects coverage as well as 
attention-value. This offers no dificulty when ratings for two programs carried 
by the same network are compared, for the constant bias due to inclusion of 
the human component of coverage would not appear in the difference between 
the ratings. But in the more important inter-network comparisons, the bias 
due to coverage differences does not vanish. The conclusion, therefore, is that 
the influence of coverage on size of audience has not been removed from net- 
work program ratings, but that at best only part of it has, and that inter-network 
comparisons reflect differences in covetage as well as attention—or recruiting- 
value. 

How important the coverage-difference bias is in network program ratings 
it is impossible to say. Theoretically, at least, it would be possible to find out, 
but I do not know of any attempt to do so. 


Comparison Between the Same Program at Different Times 


While the coverage-bias makes ambiguous the sponsor’s estimate of the 
attention-value of his own program in comparison with others, as long as the 


3o.b.c.t., p. 21-23. 














bias is constant it will not affect the comparison of network program ratings 
for his own program at two different times. Such comparisons tell him how 
the attention-value of his program changes over a period of time, and he would 
like to use this information to learn how to increase the attention-value of the 
program by observing what happens to the rating following changes in the 
program. In fact, Hooperatings are widely so used, especially in the retrospec- 
tive evaluation of the “quality” of the presentation. 


Undoubtedly one could determine the effect on its attention-value of a 
major change in a program, e.g. in its “big-name’’ talent, by comparing its 
rating for sufficiently long periods before and after the change. But sponsors 
are concerned mainly with short-term changes and their evaluation, and the 
tendency is to regard a jump in the bi-weekly Hooperating as evidence that 
“in our last two shows we were on the right track.” Short-term comparisons 
of the same program’s rating at different times, however, involves a certain 
amount of interpretative ambiguity due to ignorance as to how an audience 
is recruited. 


It is commonly assumed that when the Hooperating goes up it goes up 
because of an increase in the attention-value of the program, and Hooper sup- 
plies a graph so that his client can determine whether the change is statistically 
significant. However, a program is different from week to week, and there is, 
or ought to be, some uncertainty as to which programs a Hooperating increase 
should be attributed. This is not the minor uncertainty caused by the fact that 
Hooperatings appear bi-weekly and programs weekly, but rather the uncer- 
tainty caused by ignorance as to the lag between a change in the program’s 
attention-value and the resulting change in its rating, and this in turn is the 
effect of ignorance as to how the audience of a program is recruited. 


The bulk of Hooper’s data collecting is by telephone. It is both cheap, 
and easy to supervise and carry out. On the other hand, the range of problems 
that it can handle is restricted by what can be learned in a telephone interview. 
In fact, Hooper’s wholehearted specialization in telephone interviewing serious- 
ly detracts from the utility of his unique coincidental data. 


How, and when, does a better program acquire a bigger audience? No 
one knows. If a given week’s program is suddenly much better than it habitual- 
ly has been, how long does it take for the effect to show in the size of the au- 
dience? It is possible that part of the effect is immediate, as it would be, for 
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example, were a listener to call the members of his family to hear. Word of 
mouth recommendation undoubtedly plays a part in recruiting new listeners also, 
and in this case the effect on audience size would be delayed. But how long 
delayed? Probably the maximum effect of a good week’s show on the audience 
would appear the next week, but likewise there would be some recommendations 
that would not bear fruit until the week following. But how many? There are 
a number of ways in which new listeners might be recruited, and the lags to be 
expected before their effects on audience size should appear are different. Con- 
sequently the interpretation of a Hooperating change becomes a guessing game, 
and unnecessarily so. 


This is merely an instance of the fundamental weakness of today’s audience 
research: failure to study the listener except in terms of his numbers. It has 
long been realized in psychological research that in social situations measure- 
ment of itself rarely produces knowledge, either useful or theoretical. It is in 
the combination of statistical and motivational research that most meaningful 
socio-psychological knowledge is made. Even the anlysis of “reasons for” and 
the asking of “why?” can be codified and objectified, and, moreover, is usually 
a prerequisite for making sense of measurements and statistical regularities 
based upon them. 

















The Significance of Audience Measurement in 
Motion Pictures 


LUELYNE DOSCHER 


In the field of audience study social scientists have developed highly 
specialized and elaborate techniques of measurement, but there has been a far 
slower growth of awareness of the underlying assumptions and the necessary 
implications of the techniques. The methods of estimating the size and make- 
up of press, magazine, radio, and now motion picture audiences have become 
ever more “‘exact.”” And there is wide-spread reliance on such techniques for 
direction in planning the content of these media. The currently increasing use 
of audience measurement in motion picture production makes it important to 
re-examine both the use to which these refined techniques are put, and the 
assumptions about audiences which underlie them. 


The Motion Picture Industry as the Client 

Audience measurement has been used in most media as an estimator of 
sales—both actual sale and potential sale. The number of people who recognize 
a brand name, or those who remember the products advertised on radio programs 
‘during the day, or the number of people who look at page three of a newspaper, 
or the size of the listening audience for Bob Hope have been the legitimate 
objects of audience measurement. The maximum service the techniques could 
provide was to locate the maximum audience. In this same light, the motion 
picture industry, for the most part, enthusiastically accepts audience estimation 
as a means of predicting and increasing box-office returns. The interest is in 
how many people will go to see the particular “‘product”, Should a situation 
arise in which not enough people know about the picture in advance of its 
‘release, or a star is liked by only a critically low percentage of the population, 
the picture waits for a more opportune moments for release, to be determined by 
further measurement. Audience measurement acts in this way as a sort of 
insurance against box-office failure. 

In general, these techniques appear to be employed to measure “what the 
public likes,” so that the motion picture industry may provide it, at the time when 
the public “likes” it. The investigators examine the audience and determine? 
” 1 The exactness of the determination does not immediately concern us. One technique 
wf obtaining these percentages is described in this issue. Audience Research, Inc. uses a 


technique which algebraically sums the percentages of the audience registering like (as 
positive) and dislike (as negative) to the stimulus. 
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that a certain percentage of the audience “likes” or “dislikes’’ the projected 
picture. Presumably then, the industry may infer that the general population 
will go (or not go) to see it. 


A possible consequence inherent in this approach is a reinforcement of the 
tendency toward standardization in the motion picture. If‘ “‘what-is-liked” as 
shown by the scientific techniques, proves to be good box-office, there is a great 
impetus to present “what-is-liked” repeatedly. This repetition leads certainly 
to the exclusion of “‘what-is-disliked’”’ and probably to the exclusion of “‘any- 
thing different.” This limitation on what is available for public consumption 
‘reduces the choice between pictures. The choice of what is “liked” becomes a 
decision between two equal bales of hay, and whatever the validity of the 
original measure of what is “liked”, subsequent measures reflect less and less 
choice. The repetition of the formula discovered by audience measurement may 
thus be unintentionally reinforced by further audience measurement, since the 
‘formula picture will presumably continue to be ‘‘liked” on the same basis as it 
was initially until the social atmosphere changes so radically as to create new 
demands on the part of the audience. 


The break in this circle of reinforced formula cannot at present come from 
the audience estimators, for it involves activity which is outside their pre- 
scribed range. No clues to whether the audience would like something else 
even better are provided by the present audience measurement techniques, nor 
are they looked for from this quarter by the industry. As Gundlach points out 
in another context in this issue, there is no concern with whether the audience 
could use something else better. The present orientation of the industry causes 
ithe audience estimators to assume the role of offering a scientific ‘‘yes” or “no” 
as a supplement to the producer’s convictions on what the members of the 
audience will like. The technicians are not expected to explore further fields 
which the audience might appreciate, or find use for. 


The tacit acceptance of this role by some of the audience technicians is 
exemplified by the remark of one of the Audience Research, Inc. executives, 
quoted in Time, July 22, 1946, to the effect that “We deal with people and 
money; we're not interested in morals and that stuff.” Contrasting views on the 
role of the audience investigator in motion pictures have not yet been made 
articulate by the technicians. 


The Service as Research 


What new things, we might ask, disregarding the use made of these facts 
by the motion picture industry client, do the audience estimators find out? Are 
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they building a body of useful knowledge in addition to serving the specific 
needs of their clients? One approach to these questions is the examination of 
the recorded data gathered by the technicians. These consist, for the most part, 
of the reports presented to the clients, some of which are released to the general 
press. These present the definitive answers demanded by the producers to such 
questions as, “Shall I cast John Jones in this film—yes, or no?” And although 
the researchers are clearly aware of the fine distinction between the facts which 
they gather showing that ‘‘a majority of the potential audience likes this star,” 
and the statement that “The audience likes this star very much,” (omitting the 
qualifying statement, ‘on the average’) the requirement of an unequivocal answer 
makes it more convenient to use a single statistic, or its equivalent ‘yes’ or ‘no’ 
to describe the complex audience. The audience is reduced, in its multiple 
relations with the total film, to a single statistic. Or, not even the statistic is 
presented, but only its roughly equivalent qualitative ‘yes’ or ‘no’ statement. 
This leaves the client with the impression that the audience has been completely 
described, and gives no ‘voice’ to the diverse persons who constitute the audience. 


Another aspect of the tendency to oversimplify the complex entity which 
is the audience is the convention of reporting the reaction of a larger or smaller 
part of the audience as though it were a larger or smaller reaction on the part of 
all in the audience, without explicit recognition of the assumptions underlying 
this.2 A continuous chart is made by the measurement technicians of each 
audience-film test, to report on the indicated like or dislike of an audience 
throughout the film. The chart is made as a summary of the percentage of the 
audience registering like or dislike (in the method outlined elsewhere in this 
issue) or some combination of 5 ‘degrees’ of like-dislike (in the audience re- 
search, Inc. Technique) as recorded electrically at successive points in the film. 
Each point on these charts represents a proportion of the audience. The im- 
pression conveyed by the chart, to the layman, is one of a changing degree of 
liking characterizing each individual in the audience, rather than only a 
changing percent of the audience reporting like (dislike). At best, this could 
be considered only an index of the mean degree of liking. 


The uncertain assumptions of this interpretation of the continuous chart 
may also be explicitly disregarded by investigators themselves, in the flush of 
enthusiasm over results, as is indicated by some of the comments included in 


2If degrees of liking are distributable, then the percent of the audience ‘liking’ satisfies 
the statistical requirement as an index of mean degree of liking when, at the points in 
‘the film being compared only if 1) the distributions at each point are identical (in shape, 
variance, etc.) except for their means, and 2) there is for each individual a ‘threshold’ at 
a will indicate like (dislike) and which remains constant for him at each point 
in the film. 
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the report on the film, Valley Town, by Sturmthal and Curtis.* In this report, 
they have made such statements as: “Some exceptional parts more disliked by 
females. . .”, and “The higher-educated dislike more strongly the unemployed 
family. . . ,” and “They do not begin to express stronger liking until after the 
first four sequences.”"* These comments tend to solidify the impression that 
the continuous chart is incontestably a record of the degree of liking of all in 
the audience. What the investigators did have a record of was: “Some ex- 
ceptional parts ‘disliked’ by more females. . .”’, etc. 


This rather minor point has significance in relation to its two important 
consequences. In the first place, these data are prepared for use by people in 
the motion picture industry who are for the most part completely unaware of the 
fabric of meaning, and the qualifications attached to any statisitc. They do not 
think of statistics as representing distributions; they are unaware of the actual or 
hyypothetical correlations of one set of statistics with another; they are unaware 
that statistics represent probabilities rather than certainties, in prediction. These 
important shades of meaning which do tend to reflect the varied character of 
the audience are not grasped by the industry users of the data—the single 
statistic 7s the audience to them. Secondly, and more significantly for psycholo- 
gists, the investigator may become absorbed in the refinement of his statistic, 
and so neglect to question its adequacy for a total description of his audience in 
the communication situation.© The fact that a distribution of reaction levels 


3Sturmthal, A. and Curtis, A. ‘Program Analyzer Tests of Two Educational Films,”’ 
in Radio Research, 1942-1943, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, editor; Duell, Sloan and Pearce, New 
York, 1944 

4Emphasis supplied. 


5Audience Research, Inc. provides six audience-summary services in addition to a 
“Preview Profile,” which is made under conditions roughly similar to those described 
elsewhere in this issue for the Audience-Reaction studies. These services are: 

Pre-production testing 

1. Title 
2. Story (theme) 
3. Cast 
Miscellaneous 
4. Audience-Penetration 
5. Want-to-see 
6. Continuing audit of marquee values. 

The “pre-production” items are tested against standards whose qualities have becn 
established by the ARI. The percentage of respondents responding positively to each 
is an index of how the audience-as-a-whole will greet the item. Post-production release 
of a picture waits until the audience penetration (knowledge by the population of the 

icture, its theme, title, characters) reaches a critical percent—if x% of the population 

nows about it, it is ‘safe’ to release. Want-to-see is a measure of the prospective appeal 
of a film in terms of the percent of the population who will want to see it, estimated from a 
combination of the percents approving the title, story and cast. The audit assesses the 
sales value of actors, in terms of the percentage of a cross-sectional sample of the 
population, which prefers them. 
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and types underlies the unifying statistic is lost on the industry user of the data, 
and is sometimes neglected by the researcher. 


The relevant behavior of the audience members, when they are not in the 
theater, in relation to their motion picture experience, is still further distant from 
the area investigated with present audience measurement techniques. The 
methods indicate nothing about how the people of the audience utilize their 
motion picture experience outside the theater. Some of the audience activities 
and feelings about films are tapped before they reach the theater, and “Preview 
Profiles” and “‘Audience-Reaction” studies make a fair start at studying some 
of the things which the audience does and feels inside the theater. But the 
behavior of the audience inside the theater is only a small portion of the total 
of ‘what the movie means to the audience.” What it means includes especially 
such things as how strongly the people in the audience consider the film’s content 
as real experience, and to be relevant to their daily lives. It includes how 
seriously the individuals in the audience take the film as offering a solution to 
present personal problems, or potential personal troubles. The meaning of the 
film is incomplete without a knowledge of how much the routine lives of the 
audience members are affected by the film, and in what way. And basically, the 
significance of the film includes the extent to which the basic orientations of the 
members of the audience, or their life spaces, are restructured by the films. These 
problems have received only very sketchy answers, and the measurement of the 
audience ‘within the theater alone is not in itself adequate to their solution. 


Projected Service to the Public 


To deal with the significant problems comprehended under the question, 
‘‘What happens to the members of the audience when they see a film?” audience 
study, as it exists today, needs to be enlarged, by the addition of other significant 
techniques. This enlarged study could profitably include more extensive content 
analysis. It should utilize the diagnosis of the needs of the individual in our 
society; and essential to it is the study of the dynamics of the audience situation.® 
This merged approach ought to afford constructive information for those seri- 
ously concerned with motion pictures (especially writers and directors) as to 
the areas in which the felt needs of the population lie and some of the acceptable 
means for satisfying those needs. 





®George H. Mead, Mind, Self and Society; University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1934, 
thas given a person to person model of the dynamics of the communication situation. This 
formulation needs concretization and expansion by research in the actual audience-to-mass- 
medium behavior situation. The lack of.such concrete information led Mead to the 
‘rather inadequate discussion of the motion picture situation as reverie in his “The Nature 
of Aesthetic Experience,” International Journal of Ethics, 1926, 36:382-393. 
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The distinctive contribution, for instance, of personal dynamics (the needs, 
motivations, group identifications, etc. of the person in his life space) to this 
merged approach would be a delineation of the experienced needs and frustra- 
tions, and the sources of satisfactions which are present both in general behavior 
and in special forms in the motion picture situation. 


The potential meaningfulness for the audience of what the writers and 
directors put into the film becomes realized only in the utilization of what 
knowledge we may glean of audience dynamics. This means that we must know 
the nature of the interaction of the audience with the content symbols of the 
film, in a variety of contexts. The anaylsis of the motion picture experience 
must include the study of the course of restructuring of approaches to life’s 
problems by the individuals in the audience, both apart from and as a result of 
the movie experience. The analysis of the film experience means there must be 
extensive investigation of the degree of universality of meaning of the content 
symbols. The mere break-down of a film’s content into so-and-so-many items 
which appear significant to the investigator on the basis of more or less well- 
formulated hypotheses; (e.g. two mothers, or five “‘indulgent’’ situations) allows 
us to predict audience behavior only insofar as the a priori assumptions of the 
investigator happen to coincide with what the items in the content do mean to 
the audience. The role of content analysis will be of increased significance when 
the psychological distinctness of these content items, as differentially meaningful 
for the audience, has been validated by consulting the audience, and when the 
extent to which their meaning is universal is discovered by observing the actions 
of the audience members in relation to them. We will then still need to know 
what relation these content items may be made to bear to the audience’s approaches 
to life problems, and the role which they can play in the re-constructing of the 
chaotic or inefficient areas in the audience member’s world. 


In summary, this merged approach could be an instrument for uncovering 
the areas in which the people composing the audience require information, and 
seek satisfactions, and it might provide clues to how most effectively to utilize 
the medium of film to provide this service to the audience. 


The fulfillment of this social role envisioned for motion pictures, partly 
through the medium of audience study, is dependent on the philosophy of the 
purpose of the mass media. It would be unrealistic to ignore the present 
divergence of motivation on the part of the motion picture industry and the 
enthusiastic researcher. For this reason, it must be stated that the promise 
contained in extended audience study is no guarantee that it will be utilized to 
the full extent of its potentialities in the near future. With the techniques which 
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motion picture audience study has inherited from market research, it has also 
inherited the attitude that the object of research is a “product.” This raises a 
question which is perhaps focal to the problem of the function of audience 
measurement, which may be phrased as, “Are motion pictures products in the 
same sense as breakfast foods and toothpaste?’”’ It may be that the “product” 
made in Hollywood is unique in its social function, and that, therefore, the 
function of measurement in the mass media is similarly unique. 
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Summary 


FRANKLIN FEARING 


It is understandable how even the most shock-proof social scientist may be 
startled out of his professional calm by the almost catastrophic results of the 
famous invasion from Mars broadcast as analyzed by Hadley Cantril. Equally 
startling, although less asocial in its implications, is the fact that thirty nine 
million dollars worth of War Bonds were sold as the result of a series of two- 
minute broadcasts by a single person on September 21, 1943, as described in 
Robert K. Merton’s Mass Persuasion. The professional social scientist and the 
layman may well look at each other in wild surmise. What do these events 
signify? How are these results achieved? 


At first glance it may not be easy to understand how radio programs such 
as these, or motion pictures, are communications. Who is communicating? 
What is communicated? These are basically important questions, of course. 
But they do not completely cover the complex psycho-social problems of films 
and radio. There are at least three characteristics of the communicative situation 
created by the mass media which make is unique. The first is the size, diversity 
and psychological complexity of the audience. The second is the dynamic, 
creative and selective character of the audience reaction. The third is the uniquely 
evocative character of the stimulus values residing in the swiftly changing audio- 
visual-verbal patterns of which these media are composed, These are not in- 
dependent phenomena, but highly inter-dependent dimensions of a single com- 
plex social situation. These constitute the frame within which the social mean- 
ing and the research problems of the mass media of communication will be 
found to lie. 


It may be questioned if in terms of psychological methodology or theory 
we are yet fully prepared, scientifically speaking, to cope with a situation which 
has developed with such suddenness and possesses such complexities. The very 
massiveness and dramatic nature of the social impact of these media of com- 
munication, their vast potentialities in a democratic society, and the urgency of 
the problems which they present has tended to engender attitudes of suspicion, 
even hostility, on the part of many people. This negativism has expressed itself 
in a variety of ways ranging from attitudes of devaluative condescension toward 
the mass media, so characteristic of certain intellectuals, to forthright patterns 
of institutionalized restriction. 
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The early research in the field of the mass media, especially films, reflected 
the general negativism. The famous Payne Fund studies of the effects of motion 
pictures, although they broke ground methodologically speaking, seemed mainly 
concerned with discovering how harmful the movies were, rather than exploring 
their possibilities in a democratic society. 


Accelerated, no doubt, by the educational uses to which films and radio 
were put by the armed services in World War II, a more positive type of re- 
search and thinking has developed. The Army and Navy, undeterred by nervous- 
ness about “propaganda”, or the pressures of special interest groups, frankly 
recognized that films and radio programs could shape human attitudes, that they 
were proper media for expressing ideas and values. 


The present collection of papers presents only a small sample of the types 
of approach to a very large field. It indicates how a group of persons profes- 
sionally concerned are currently identifying some of the problems, and devel- 
oping methods for their solution. 


Dr. Lazarsfeld shows that although the planned use of the mass media 
to reduce prejudice toward ethnic minorities may boomerang, when used in 
conjunction with other agencies and particularly when joined to the techniques 
of personal face-to-face persuasion, they may be very effective. 


The problem of stereotyping has persistently haunted both radio and films. 
“Uncle Tom’’ stands for the Negro, the blood-thirsty, irresponsible “‘zoot-suiter’’ 
stands for the Mexican, and the wily Oriental lisping in pidgin-English repre- 
sents the Chinese or Japanese. Dr. Gundlach points out that these and similar 
“pictures in our minds” do not represent reality, and their use in films and 
radio prevent these media from achieving their full stature. 


Another problem for the social psychologist concerned with the mass 
media is content analysis. Drs. Sargent and Saenger review the various methods 
used in this important field. They make the significant point that the “content” 
of a film or radio program must be something which has meaning for the re- 
cipient. To understand content as communicated it is necessary to know the 
social and cultural backgrounds of the recipient. 


In the paper of Drs. Sherif and Sargent the concept of ego-involvement is 
presented as the basis of meaningfulness of the mass media for the individuals 
in the audience. They make the point that all mass media, especially motion 
pictures, afford extremely favorable situations in which individuals find satis- 
faction for their ego-needs. 
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The techniques of analysis of audience reaction to films and radio have 
received more attention than any other aspect of the mass media of communica- 
tion. This is due, in part at least, to the fact that the production of motion pic- 
ures and radio programs is a business enterprise. The operators of these enter- 
prises, naturally, wish to know to what extent the product meets with the ap- 
proval of the customers. The question of what the public ‘‘wants” or what the 
public “likes” is crucial both from the point of view of the entrepreneur and 
those concerned with the social utilization and meaning of films and radio. 
The interests of these two groups are not necessarily in conflict, but in the field 
of audience analysis the differences in emphasis become evident. The papers 
of Messrs. Cirlin and Peterman, Luelyne Doscher and Dr. Robinson cover cer- 
tain phases of this many-sided problem. 


The reader of these papers becomes aware of the special character of the 
problems presented by the mass media. It is possible that a radio program 
listened to by 20 million persons or a motion picture seen by 50 million may 
have effects as explosive as those of an atom bomb. A new order of social 
phenomena, requiring new methods of analysis may have appeared. This is 
the challenge of the mass media to the social scientists. 
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